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G.  H.  Unwin 

XII.  Final  Reflections 


LOOKING  back  over  this  series 
I  am  conscious  chiefly  of  its  in¬ 
completeness.  Many  are  the 
names  passed  over,  many  the  gaps  in 
the  line.  My  consolation  is  that,  after 
all,  this  does  not  matter.  All  I  wished 
to  do,  in  writing  these  articles,  was  to 
give  readers  of  The  Review  a  rapid 
bird’s-eye  view  of  our  literature  from 
its  beginnings.  Canadian  magazines 
have  been  keeping  the  subject  to  the 
fore  for  the  last  few  years;  in  fact  our 
literature  has  become  a  general  topic 
of  conversation,  of  praise  or  blame,  and 
of  the  usual  sulphurous  controversies. 
More  of  this  anon.  Meanwhile,  I  wish 
to  draw  my  subject  to  an  end  by  some 
general  reflections  of  a  rambling  nature. 

In  the  last  six  or  seven  years  there 
has  been  a  sudden  burst  of  activity 
among  Canadian  writers.  This  revival, 
if  we  may  so  name  it,  is  comparable  to 
that  of  1880,  and  possibly  more  im¬ 
portant,  though  its  final  results  cannot 
yet  be  forecast.  Of  the  poets  of  this 
generation  we  count  Miss  Marjorie 
Pickthall  easily  first.  Her  earliest 
youthful  poems  appeared  in  the  Mail 
and  Empire,  about  twenty  years  ago, 
since  which  time  she  has  published  no 
great  quantity  of  verse;  what  she  has 
given  us,  however,  is  of  rare,  fine  quality. 
Miss  Pickthall’s  poems  appeared  from 
time  to  time  in  the  most  exclusive  of 
the  magazines:  The  University  Maga¬ 
zine,  Harpers,  The  Century,  The  Atlan¬ 


tic  Monthly,  and  others  of  that  ilk.  In 
1913  the  University  Magazine,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  John  Lane,  brought  out 
her  first  volume,  “The  Drift  of  Pinions.” 
The  same  poems  were  later  included 
with  other  new  ones,  in  a  second 
volume,  published  by  the  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  and  called  from  the  title 
poem,  “The  Lamp  of  Poor  Souls.” 

Miss  Pickthall  has  a  very  notable 
artistic  gift  of  weaving  words  into  a 
tissue  of  melodious  verse.  The  music 
of  her  lines  is  equalled  only  by  the 
picturesque  and  suggestive  quality  of 
the  images  she  creates  in  a  reader’s 
mind.  In  “The  Drift  of  Pinions”  there 
are  in  the  first  pages  some  short  lyrics 
which  show  the  music  and  the  pictorial 
power  of  her  poetry : 

“O  west  of  all  the  westward  roads  that 
woo  ye  to  their  winding,  . 

O  south  of  all  the  southward  ways 
that  call  ye  to  the  sea, 

There’s  a  little  lonely  garden  that  would 
pay  ye  for  the  finding, 

With  a  fairy  ring  within  it  and  an  old 
thorn  tree. 

O,  there  I’d  see  the  tide  come  in  along 
the  whispering  reaches, 

O,  there  I’d  lie  and  watch  the  sails  go 
shining  to  the  west; 

And  where  the  fir-wood  follows  on  the 
wide  unswerving  beaches, 

It’s  there  I’cl  lay  me  down  at  last  and 
take  my  rest. 
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The  first  poems  in  this  volume  have  alEa  There  are  many  other  ladies  who, 
delicate  beauty,  but  they  are  by  nojMwith  Miss,  Pickthall,  are  carrying  on  the 
means  the  best  or  the  most  character-® work  of  Isabella  Crawford.  The  women 
istic.  There  is  much  more  than  merelffpoets  of  Canada  alone  would  fill  a  large 


craftsmanship.  Miss  Pickthall  is  a  true! 
poet  in  that  she  produces,  without  effort, 
the  perfect  harmony  between  thought 
and  form,  the  fusion  of  ideas  and  art, 
which  so  many  seek  for  in  vain.  She 
has  the  rare  historic  sense  which  enables 
a  writer  to  call  up  living,  moving  images 
from  the  past;  and  she  has  the  learning 
which  provides  material  to  work  with. 
The  best  poems  in  this  volume  are  in 
the  middle  of  the  book,  those  dramatic 
pieces  in  which,  after  the  manner  of 
Browning,  she  recreates  characters  from 
the  scriptures  or  from  mediaeval  his¬ 
tory.  “Pere  Lalemant”  is  the  only  one 
founded  on  Canadian  history.  “The 
Little  Sister  of  the  Prophet”  is  a  charm¬ 
ing  portrait;  but  the  two  most  powerful 
poems  in  the  volume  are,  “St.  Yves’ 
Poor,”  and  “A  Mother  in  Egypt.”  In 
the  last  she  pictures  with  wonderful 
vividness,  the  grief,  half  awe-stricken, 
half-incredulous,  of  the  Egyptian  mo¬ 
ther,  after  the  smiting  of  the  first-born: 

I  have  heard  men  speak  in  the  market¬ 
place  of  the  city, 

Low- voiced,  in  a  breath, 

Of  a  God  who  is  stronger  than  ours,  and 
who  knows  not  changing  nor  pity, 
Whose  anger  is  death. 

Nothing  I  know  of  the  lords  of  the  out- 
land  races, 

But  Amun  is  gentle  and  Hathor  the 
Mother  is  mild, 

And  who  would  descend  from  the  light 
of  the  peaceful  places 
To  war  with  a  child? 

The  general  method  is  Browning’s, 
but  that  is  all.  The  lyric  passion  and 
rhythm  and  music,  but  above  all  the 
personality  that  informs  these  poems, 
these  are  hers  alone.  She  is  certainly 
the  most  individual  poet  of  Canada. 


volume.  Helena  Coleman,  Verna 
Sheard,  Jean  Blewett,  Laura  McCully, 
Mrs.  Garvin,  “Seranus,”  Florence  Ran¬ 
dall  Livesay,  Norah  M.  Holland,  Eloise 
Street,  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  build¬ 
ers  of  Canadian  poetry.  Are  they  not 
written  in  the  book  of  the  Chronicles, 
to  wit,  Mr.  Garvin’s  anthology?  I 
must  refer  the  reader  to  that  volume 
and  also  to  the  pages  of  The  Canadian 
Bookman  (now  the  official  of  the  C.  A. 
A.)  and  also  to  The  Canadian  Magazine 
arid  McLean’s. 

I  have  not  mentioned  our  essayists, 
because  this  branch  of  literature  has  not 
been  very  popular  among  our  writers. 
The  most  delightful  book  of  essays  is, 
“A  Blower  of  Bubbles,”  by  Baxter,  to 
be  read  not  only  for  its  ideas,  but  for 
the  charm  of  its  style.  Of  humourous 
writers,  Professor  Stephen  Leacock  has 
a  world-wide  reputation,  though  like 
others,  he  has  his  enemies  and  detrac¬ 
tors.  Those  who  say,  however,  that  he 
is  a  mere  jester,  display  nothing  but 
their  own  fatuous  ignorance.  Mr. 
Leacock  is  a  most  effective  satirist,  re¬ 
minding  this  hyper-efficient  age  that 
character  is  not  always  to  be  measured 
by  income,  that  the  things  of  the  spirit 
are  more  permanent  than  a  balance  at 
the  bank,  and  that  one  can  laugh  and 
yet  be  as  wise  as  the  next  man.  Some 
people  do  not  care  for  his  Nonsense 
Novels,  Frenzied  Fiction,  and  the  other 
books  in  which  he  exposes  the  mon¬ 
strosities  of  modern  popular  literature. 
Personally,  I  think  this  is  not  only ‘ad¬ 
mirable  fooling,’  but  salutary  satire. 
The  Sunshine  Sketches  are  popular 
because  they  are  an  accurate  presenta¬ 
tion  of  a  certain  kind  of  Canadian  life. 
The  volume  which  is  least  remunera¬ 
tive  to  the  publisher  is  the  one  which 
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will  probably  outlast  the  others;  I  mean 
Essays  and  Literary  Studies. 

Mr.  McArthur,  of  Ekfrid,  is  so  well 
known  to  most  of  us  that  I  shall  but 
mention  his  name.  His  articles  are  de¬ 
lightful  for  their  easy,  unforced  humour, 
as  well  as  for  their  suggestiveness.  Mr. 
McArthur’s  humour  answers  the  defin¬ 
ition  of  Barries’  village  character,  Tarn- 
mas.  “Humour,”  says  Tam,  “Spoots 
oot  o’  its  ain  accorrd.”  In  Pastures 
Green,  The  Affable  Stranger,  The  Red 
Cow,  are  volumes  which  treat  a  variety 
of  subjects,  and  treat  them  all  enter¬ 
tainingly.  By  the  way,  I  believe  the 
University  of  Toronto  Librarian  has 
classified  “The  Red  Cow”  as  an  agri¬ 
cultural  text  book! 

*  *  *  * 

There  has  been  a  great  pother  about 
Canadian  literature  recently,  and  criti¬ 
cisms  and  denunciations,  as  well  as 
extravagant  praises  have  been  hurled 
back  and  forth  till  the  air  has  become 
thick.  Out  of  the  miniature  storm 
emerge  certain  facts:  first,  that  Cana¬ 
dian  poetry  is  more  advanced  than  Can¬ 
adian  prose.  In  the  poets  of  1880  we 
have  an  important  group,  three  or  four 
of  whom  have  international  reputations. 
Carman,  at  the  moment,  is  supreme; 
but  without  belittling  his  fame,  I  should 
like  to  put  in  a  word  for  Duncan  Camp¬ 
bell  Scott,  who  is  in  his  way  quite  as 
great  a  poet  as  Carman.  To  some,  no 
doubt,  he  would  have  a  stronger  appeal. 
His  poetry  grows  upon  one  as  one 
reads  and  ponders,  it  has  a  deeper  men¬ 
tal  quality,  more  original  thought;  on 
the  other  hand  it  is  not  so  spontaneous, 
so  truly  lyrical  as  Carman’s.  In  any 
case  they  are  both  distinguished  poets. 
Then  we  come  to  those  who  have  des¬ 
cribed  racial  or  territorial  types:  Drum¬ 
mond,  Service,  Pauline  Johnson.  A 
small  group  of  war-poets  is  headed  by 
John  McCrae;  and  finally  we  have  the 


recent  movement  in  poetry  which  seems 
to  be  developing  certain  distinctive 
tendencies:  a  more  intimately  personal 
quality,  less  purely  descriptive  work, 
more  original  forms.  Stringer,  Theodore 
Roberts,  Lloyd  Roberts,  Albert  Watson, 
Alfred  Gordon  and  the  women  poets 
mentioned  above,  are  of  this  later 
movement. 

In  prose  (I  mean  imaginative  prose), 
we  have,  frankly,  nothing  to  boast 
about.  The  good  Canadian  novels  can 
be  counted  on  the  fingers — I  don’t  mean 
to  say  that  there  are  not  many  inter¬ 
esting  books;  but  there  are  very  few 
which  are  great  enough  to  impress 
themselves  upon  a  reader’s  mind,  to 
leave  as  it  were  something  of  themselves 
behind.  Great  books,  like  Hamsun’s 
Growth  of  the  Soil,  do  this.  The  best 
of  our  novels  are :  The  Golden  Dog,  three 
or  four  of  Gilbert  Parker’s,  Our  Little 
Life,  by  J.  G.  Sime,  and  Louis  Hemon’s 
“Maria  Chapdelaine.”  The  last  is  re¬ 
puted  to  be  the  best  book  ever  pub¬ 
lished  in  Canada;  it  is  simple,  true,  and 
written  with  that  perfect,  classical 
lucidity  which  the  French  writers  pos¬ 
sess  above  all  others.  The  two  trans¬ 
lations,  by  Blake  and  Sir  Andrew 
McPhail,  are  not  so  different  as  some 
ignorant  reviewers  would  lead  us  to 
believe.  They  are  both  excellently 
done. 

Where  our  novels  lack  is  in  the  pre¬ 
sentation  or  analysis  of  character.  We 
have  some  excellent  sketches  of  local 
life  and  manners  in  the  novels  of,  say, 
Isabel  Ecclestone  McKay,  or  Marion 
Keith.  We  have  also  some  wonderful 
descriptions  of  scenery,  and  some  stir¬ 
ring  tales  of  adventure.  What  we  need 
is  a  master-mind  to  fuse  these  elements 
and  produce  a  great  novel  which  shall 
be  Canadian  in  setting,  but  universal 
in  interest.  Perfectly  simple,  of  course! 

One  good  thing  has  come,  namely  a 
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certain  body  of  independent  and  quali¬ 
fied  criticism.  In  the  Canadian  Book¬ 
man,  The  Forum  (University  of  To¬ 
ronto),  The  University  Magazine,  and 
The  Canadian  Magazine,  we  can  now 
read  careful  and,  in  the  main,  construc¬ 


tive  criticisms  of  our  own  writers.  All 
this  is  effort  in  the  right  direction ;  and 
those  who  are  really  interested  in  Can¬ 
adian  letters  will  watch  developments 
in  the  next  few  years  with  expectation 
and  with  high  hopes. 


By  R.  N.  Johnston 


FTplHE  survey  carried  on  by  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Canadian  Air 
Board  and  the  Ontario  Forestry 
Branch  in  Northwestern  Ontario  during 
the  past  summer  (1921),  being  the  first 
of  its  kind,  was  of  necessity,  largely  ex¬ 
perimental. 

The  base  for  the  season  was  at  Sioux 


Lookout,  a  divisional  point  in  the  G.  T. 
P.  (North  line  of  the  C.  N.  R.)  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  east  of  the 
Manitoba  boundary.  Flying  equip¬ 
ment  consisted  of  three  flying  boats 
with  stores,  spares,  etc.  Personnel  of 
the  party  was  made  up  of  thirteen  from 
the  Air  Board  and  two  Forest  Observers 


White  Dog  Rapids  on  Winnipeg  River.  An  Oblique  taken  from  about  1,000  feet 
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from  the  Ontario  Forestry  Branch. 
During  the  season  three  hundred  and 
twelve  hours,  or  approximately  20,000 
air  miles  were  flown  without  accident 
and  with  very  few  delays.  Forestry 
operations  undertaken  may  be  con¬ 
veniently  grouped  under  the  following 
headings : — 


forest  growth,  an  undertaking  of  im¬ 
portant  and  immediate  practical  utility 
in  connection  with  the  provincial  stock¬ 
taking  of  forest  resources. 

Information  under  this  heading  was 
recorded  in  map  form  showing  “Forest 
Types”  (that  is  typical  forest  tree  asso¬ 
ciations  of  the  region  of  various  species 


Machine  beached  to  change  engines,  Engine  “Liberty  12”  369  H.P.,  Machine  H.S.  2L. 


(1)  Classification  of  forest  growth. 

(2)  Fire  patrol. 

(3)  Aerial  photography. 

Classification  of  Forest  Growth 

Fully  ninety  per  cent,  of  working  air 
time  was  taken  up  in  classification  of 


and  sizes)  lakes,  rivers,  burned-over 
areas,  marshes,  etc. 

Mapping  of  this  information  was 
carried  on  in  much  the  same  way  as  in 
sketch  mapping  on  the  ground.  Field 
sheets  on  which  all  available  informa¬ 
tion  had  already  been  plotted,  were 
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taken  into  the  air  and  additional  in¬ 
formation  added  after  orienting  and 
positioning  by  reference  to  known 
points.  It  was  found,  however,  that 
because  of  aerial  conditions,  compass 
courses  and  directions  could  be  used 
only  to  a  limited  extent,  and  for  the 
same  reason  distance,  while  it  could  be 
determined  through  a  knowledge  of 
time  and  ground  speed,  was  difficult  to 
obtain  and  involved  a  certain  amount  of 
delay  for  calculation.  On  the  other 
hand,  orientation  and  position  for 
sketching  can  be  obtained  more  readily 
under  aerial  conditions  than  is  usual  in 
ground  work,  due  to  the  unobstructed 
view  and  the  larger  number  of  checking 
points  visible  at  one  time. 

It  was  found  also  that  height  simpli¬ 
fied  the  matter  of  proper  proportion 
and  did  away  with  the  difficulties  of 
sketching  due  to  changes  in  elevations, 
type  lines  appearing  on  the  ground  just 
as  they  appear  upon  a  flat  map  surface. 

The  proper  classification  of  types 
mapped  was  obtained  by  landing  at 
some  suitable  lake,  going  ashore  and 
examining  from  the  ground.  Twenty- 
one  check  landings  of  this  kind  were 
carried  out  during  the  season. 

The  result  of  the  season’s  work  along 
this  line  was  the  classification  of  6,400,- 
000  acres,  lying  for  the  most  part  in  a 
continuous  block  between  the  G.  T.  P. 
(North  line  of  the  C.  N.  R.)  and  the 
English  River — Lac  Suel — Lake  St. 
Joseph  waterway  (old  Ontario  Provin¬ 
cial  boundary)  from  Manitoba  east  to 
the  foot  of  Lake  St.  Joseph. 

Fire  Patrol 

The  primary  operation  in  fire  protec¬ 
tion,  that  is,  the  finding  or  detection  of 
fire  was  carried  on  throughout  the  sea¬ 
son  in  connection  with  other  work, 
although  in  a  great  number  of  cases  such 
information  was  unfortunately  of  little 


value  to  the  regular  ground  force  of 
fire  rangers,  as  through  lack  of  map 
data  and  the  largely  unexplored  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  it  was  often  im¬ 
possible  to  give  definite  locations  or 
routes  of  travel. 

The  second  operation  and  the  most 
important  in  fire  protection,  that  is, 
the  actual  putting  out  or  suppression  of 
fire  was  undertaken  in  two  cases.  This 
was  done  by  landing  fire  rangers  on  a 
lake  shore  close  to  the  fire.  In  one  in¬ 
stance,  a  total  of  six  rangers  were  taken 
to  and  from  the  fire  a  distance  of  seven¬ 
ty-five  miles  one  way,  with  all  neces¬ 
sary  supplies  and  equipment,  by  air. 
Fire  fighting  continued  for  eight  days. 
On  another  occasion,  four  rangers  were 
taken  thirty-five  miles  one  way  to  a 
smaller  fire  and  maintained"  for  four 
days.  In  both  instances  the  operation 
was  successful  and  fire  was  finally  ex¬ 
tinguished. 

Aerial  Photography 

Aerial  photography  was  experimented 
with  to  the  extent  of  some  2,500  expo¬ 
sures.  From  these  it  appears  possibly  to 
classify  tree  growth  from  proper  photo¬ 
graphs. 

The  question  of  Aerial  Photographic 
Survey  is,  however,  a  large  one,  and  is, 
as  yet  in  its  earliest  infancy.  Its  possi¬ 
bilities  are  tremendous,  and  if  properly 
developed  will  undoubtedly  make  it  a 
more  successful  and  useful  system  of 
survey  than  any  at  present  devised. 

Apart  from  aerial  survey,  however, 
photography  in  the  air  has  a  great  field 
of  usefulness  for  publicity  and  as  a  per¬ 
manent  record  of  valuable  and  inter¬ 
esting  aerial  observations,  etc. 

The  cost  per  flying  hour,  including 
total  maintenance  and  overhead  for 
twelve  months  was  approximately  at 
the  rate  of  $149.00  per  flying  hour.  The 
cost  per  acre  of  area  covered  by  type 
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mapping  is  0.73  cents;  less  difficult  but 
similar  work  by  ground  parties  has  cost 
0.25  cents  per  acre. 

Finally  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  in 
connection  with  this  operation  and 
civilian  flying  in  general  that  they  are 
only  beginnings  and  that  the  work  from 


first  to  last  is  of  necessity  largely  in  the 
hands  of  amateurs.  If  any  degree  of 
success  is  obtained  under  these  condi¬ 
tions,  therefore,  it  is  only  fair  to  assume 
that  with  experience  and  practice  tre¬ 
mendous  improvements  in  every  direc¬ 
tion  may  be  expected. 


auQ 


By  Sir  Clifford  Sifton 


{Continued  from  Last  Issue ) 


^UEL  —  A  great  problem  which 
^  presses  for  solution  in  Canada  is 
the  fuel  problem.  Ontario  and  I 
believe  Quebec  are  without  supplies  of 
coal.  We  have  great  supplies  in  Nova 
Scotia,  Alberta,  and  British  Columbia. 
We  are  not  in  a  good  position  respecting 
this  vital  necessity  and  it  cannot  be  said 
that  we  make  the  best  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  which  we  have.  We  pay  great 
sums  annually  to  the  United  States  lor 
both  soft  and  hard  coal,  helping  to  send 
up  the  adverse  balance  of  trade  and  to 
depreciate  our  own  currency  while,  at 
the  same  time,  we  are  depleting  the 
resources  of  our  neighbors  and  making 
ourselves  dependent  upon  their  good¬ 
will.  When  we  get  the  coal  we  use  it  in 
a  most  wasteful  way.  Our  friends  in 
the  United  States  to  a  large  extent  fol¬ 
low  our  example  or  we  follow  theirs. 

American  anthracite  and  bituminous 
coal  go  as  far  west  as  Moose  Jaw  and 
Battleford.  The  price  there  was  from 
ten  to  fifteen  dollars  per  ton  before  the 
war.  It  is  probably  five  or  six  dollars 
more  now.  A  good  deal  of  this  excessive 
price  is  composed  of  freight  charges. 
In  Ontario  we  practically  buy  nothing 
but  United  States  coal.  American  an¬ 
thracite  is  the  staple  domestic  fuel,  and 
the  imports  have  steadily  been  increas¬ 


ing  notwithstanding  the  increasing  price. 
The  United  States  has  a  known  supply 
of  anthracite  for  only  eighty  years,  (less 
rather  than  more),  and  it  is  year  by 
year  becoming  more  expensive  to  mine, 
Coal  which  in  1910  cost  $6.50  per  ton 
in  Ottawa  with  a  rail  haul  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  miles  from  lake  front,  costs 
$15.50  or  more  in  Toronto  to-day  on  the 
lake  front.  The  day  of  cheap  anthra¬ 
cite  is  over.  We  are  almost  in  sight  of 
the  time  when  the  United  States  people 
will  decide  that  their  national  interest 
forbids  the  exportation  of  anthracite, 
and  we  shall  be  compelled,  no  matter  at 
what  sacrifice,  to  find  a  substitute.  It 
surely  goes  without  saying  that,  with 
this  state  of  affairs  confronting  us,  it 
would  be  the  part  of  intelligence  to  get 
to  work  and  provide  the  substitute  with 
care  and  deliberation. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  about 
two  million  tons  of  coke  used  for  do¬ 
mestic  heating  in  the  United  States.  It 
has  been  shown  that  coke  fulfills  every 
requirement  for  domestic  and  industrial 
use.  A  first-rate  technical  authority 
says  upon  this  point,  “The  situation  is 
unique  and  the  high  price  that  we  pay 
for  anthracite  coal  has  not  a  parallel 
elsewhere.  In  other  countries,  even 
where  the  price  of  coal  is  cheaper  than 
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here,  coke  affords  a  good  substitute  for 
bituminous  and  anthracite  coal  as  a 
domestic  fuel.  For  all  industrial  pur¬ 
poses  it  is  fully  equal  to  the  anthracite 
coal  and  its  use  is  coming  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  only  real  and  permanent 
olution  of  the  smoke  question.” 

I  am  convinced  that  apart  from  rail¬ 
way  purposes  and  that  portion  of  the 
problem  which  can  be  solved  by  electri¬ 
cal  development,  the  solution  of  our 
fuel  problem  lies  in  the  by-produCt  coke 
oven.  We  have  in  Nova  Scotia  abund¬ 
ance  of  coking  coal  which  can  be  trans¬ 
ferred  by  water  to  Montreal  and  Toron¬ 
to.  We  have  similar  coking  coal  in  Al¬ 
berta  which  can  be  transferred  at  a  not 
prohibitive  cost  to  Winnipeg.  These 
cities  furnish  a  market  for  the  gas  which 
is  the  first  by-product  of  coal  an  im¬ 
mediate  market  for  the  coke  for  fuel, 
and  a  good  stand  from  which  to  dispose 
of  the  other  by-products.  There  surely 
is  not  to-day  on  this  continent  a  more 
profitable  enterprise  than  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  by-product  coke  ovens  at  these 
three  cities,  and  such  an  enterprise 
would  be  at  once  profitable,  patriotic, 
and  philanthropic. 

To  name  only  three  of  the  principal 
by-products  of  coal  which  are  allowed 
to  go  into  smoke,  there  is  first — gas, 
suitable  for  domestic  and  heating  pur¬ 
poses;  second— benzol,  a  first-class  sub¬ 
stitute  for  gasoline  in  motors.  Before 
the  war  benzol  was  sold  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  by-product  coke  ovens  in  Great 
Britain  for  eight  cents  per  gallon,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
sold  here  for  around  15  cents  per  gallon. 
Third — there  is  sulphate  of  ammonia — 
valuable  for  agricultural  fertilizer  and 
in  demand  all  the  world  over.  So  valu¬ 
able  is  it  that  before  the  war  it  was  re¬ 
ported  that  Germany  was  prohibiting 
the  use  of  any  soft  coal  until  it  had  been 
coked  and  the  by-products  taken  from 
it.  The  object  in  her  case  was  to  pre¬ 


vent  the  loss  of  the  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia  which  she  required  for  agricul¬ 
tural  fertilizer. 

We  have,  however,  in  connection  with 
this  fuel  problem,  made  a  very  notable 
achievement.  The  use  of  coal  for  in¬ 
dustrial  purposes  has  been  much  dimin¬ 
ished  by  the  Hydro-Electric  systems  of 
Ontario  and  Quebec.  Quebec  has  de¬ 
veloped  her  power  under  a  system  of 
private  ownership  assisted  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  by  a  Provincial  system  of  conser¬ 
vation  of  water  for  which  rental  is 
charged  against  the  companies  using 
the  water.  Ontario  has  adapted  the  pub¬ 
lic  ownership  system,  and  is  apparent¬ 
ly  well  content  with  it.  The  Chippewa 
development  promises  to  be,  I  believe, 
the  largest  single  development  of  hydro¬ 
electric  power  in  the  world.  I  do  not 
doubt  that,  in  a  comparatively  short 
time,  the  huge  amount  of  power  which 
will  be  developed  at  Chippewa  will  be 
entirely  absorbed  by  the  Province  of 
Ontario.  The  power  which  results  from 
this  great  development  takes  the  place 
of  power  which  would  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  from  the  use  of  coal  fuel  and 
therefore  solves  the  problem  to  that 
extent.  The  same  is  true  of  the  exten¬ 
sive  hydro-electric  development  of  Que¬ 
bec.  Should  the  projected  development 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Power  take  place 
we  hope  the  resources  of  science  will 
enable  it  to  be  used  to  electrify  the  rail¬ 
ways  at  a  cost  that  is  not  prohibitive. 
If  so,  another  branch  of  the  fuel  prob¬ 
lem  of  Canada  will  be  solved.  Another 
great  benefit  of  the  St.  Lawrence  scheme 
would  be  the  cheapening  of  freight  from 
the  Nova  Scotia  coal  fields  to  the  in¬ 
land  lakes.  There  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  with  the  proposed  deepening 
of  the  channel,  Nova  Scotia  coal  would 
go  as  far  as  Sault  St.  Marie,  or  even 
farther.  Of  course  if  coke  ovens  were 
established  at  Toronto  the  supply  of 
raw  coal  would  be  materially  cheapened. 
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While  mentioning  the  subject  of 
Chippewa  and  St.  Lawrence  develop¬ 
ment,  I  refrain  from  expressing  any 
opinion  about  their  financial  features, 
upon  which  I  do  not  profess  to  be  in¬ 
formed. 

Useful  work  has  been  done  in  regard 
to  the  fuel  question  by  the  Advisory 
Committee  Oif  Scientific  Research  in 
conjunction  with  other  Government 
bodies  of  investigations,  relating  to  th'e 
briquetting  of  lignite  coal  in  the  West¬ 
ern  Provinces.  It  is  now  reported  that 
these  experiments  have  proven  success¬ 
ful,  and  that  a  plant  erected  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  work  on  a 
commercial  scale  is  in  a  position  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  trade  with  briquettes  of  a  qual¬ 
ity,  and  at  a  price,  that  will  compete 


with  imported  coal.  While  this  success¬ 
ful  departure  does  not  accomplish  the 
purpose  of  saving  the  by-products, 
nevertheless  it  is  a  great  step  in  the  right 
direction  in  that  it  will  enable  large 
quantities  of  low  grade  domestic  fuel  of 
less  value,  to  take  the  place  of  the  high 
grade  imported  article. 

While  upon  this  point  I  desire  to 
record  my  belief  that,  notwithstanding 
the  many  failures,  there  is  a  great  work 
to  be  done  in  the  utilization  of  peat. 
The  fact  is  that  the  question  of  peat 
has  never  been  taken  up  seriously  by 
the  Government  with  the  determina¬ 
tion  to  see  it  through. 

Results  at  the  plant  at  Alfred  are 
quite  sufficient  to  justify  further  and 
more  comprehensive  efforts. 


(continued  next  month.) 


C®nw®M@mi€(i 

By  S.  S.  Breckon,  ’23 


OME  should  be  a  place  where 
work  is  done  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  drudgery.  Our  rural 
homes,  unfortunately,  have  failed  to 
reach  this  state  of  perfection.  The 
struggle  to  manage  without  modern 
conveniences  in  the  home  has  made 
more  than  one  rural  housewife  discon¬ 
tented  with  her  lot.  Her  work  becomes 
a  drudgery  and  she  looks  forward  to 
the  time  when  she  can  leave  the  farm 
and  enjoy  the  comforts  of  a  city  home. 

Naturally  this  discontent  of  the 
mother,  though  often  borne  in  silence, 
ripens  in  the  children.  They  soon  learn 
to  compare  their  home  with  those  much 
better  equipped.  If  the  farm  cannot 
support  a  modern  home,  naturally 
many  of  the  children  are  going  to  seek 


a  vocation  other  than  farming,  This 
is  precisely  what  they  are  doing  with 
the  result  that  many  of  our  country 
districts  are  facing  the  problem  of  de¬ 
population. 

With  farming,  the  home  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  are  closely  related.  The  success 
of  the  business  depends  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  home. 

Here  then  is  one  of  our  weakest  points. 
Our  farm  homes  are  not  efficient.  Nine¬ 
ty  per  cent,  of  them  have  no  conven¬ 
iences  whatever.  They  are  workshops 
without  tools. 

Picture  for  yourself  an  instant  the 
existing  conditions  about  the  average 
rural  home — the  yard  pump,  the  back 
yard  where  all  the  kitchen  slops  are 
dumped,  the  greasy  swill  barrel,  num- 
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erous  flies  and  mosquitoes,  a  boiling 
hot  kitchen,  no  water  on  tap,  no  bath 
tub,  no  modern  conveniences,  no  sani¬ 
tation  whatever,  nothing  but  work 
from  early  morning  to  late  at  night. 
Truly  the  woman  on  the  farm  must  be 
either  a  slave  or  a  martyr  to  stick  to 
her  job  as  well  as  she  does. 

It  is  time  for  a  change;  Science  and 
invention  have  placed  within  our  reach 
many  appliances  that  would’lighten  the 
burden  of  the  rural  housewife  if  they 
were  installed. 

Chief  among  these  labor-saving  de¬ 
vices  is  the  pneumatic  water  system, 
including  complete  plumbing  fixtures 
and  septic  tank.  No  home  can  be  fully 
equipped  without  one.  It  is  something 
that  can  be  of  use  every  hour  of  the  day 
and  every  day  of  the  year.  It  will  bring 
more  real  happiness  into  the  home  than 
the  purchase  of  a  super-six. 

More  than  this,  a  water  system  means 
cleanliness  and  respectability.  The 
annual  bath  in  a  tin  pan  can  be  ex¬ 
changed  for  a  semi-weekly  one  in  a  real 
bath  tub. 

The  farmer’s  wife  takes  more  pride 
in  her  home  when  it  is  equipped  in  the 
modern  way.  Her  work  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  a  drudgery  becomes  a  pleasure. 

Unsanitary  conditions  about  the  ru¬ 
ral  home  would  disappear.  With  the 
modern  water  system  the  septic  tank 
takes  care  of  all  sewage  in  a  sanitary 
way  and  the  danger  from  contagious 
diseases  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Why 
are  so  many  of  our  rural  citizens  living 


without  modern  conveniences  in  the 
home? 

When  we  ask  the  farmer  why  his 
home  is  not  equipped  with  modern  ap¬ 
pliances  the  answer  invariably  is  that 
he  can’t  afford  them.  Yet,  we  know 
that  enough  money  is  thrown  away  by 
the  farmers  of  this  country  in  fake  com¬ 
panies  and  wild-cat  schemes  in  five 
years  to  install  these  conveniences  in 
every  farm  home  in  the  Dominion. 
Then,  too,  the  farmer  is  so  busy  running 
his  farm  and  producing  that  he  never 
stops  to  realize  all  the  good  things  in 
life  that  he  is  missing.  His  home  is 
subservient  to  his  business.  If  returns 
are  low  and  the  business  unprofitable, 
as  it  often  is,  the  home  is  the  first  to 
suffer. 

The  farmer  in  the  past  has  generally 
considered  any  improvement  in  the 
home  was  money  poorly  invested.  We 
are  pleased  to  note  that  this  attitude 
is  changing.  During  the  last  decade  the 
status  of  the  Canadian  farmer  has 
mounted  high.  He  has  suddenly  rea¬ 
lized  that  he  forms  a  vital  part  of  the 
nation’s  well-being.  The  personal  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  citizenship  have  slowly 
entered  his  life.  He  is  striving  to  better 
those  economic  conditions  that  have 
bound  him  in  the  past.  Old  things  are 
passing  away  and  new  things  are  being 
created.  It  is  the  universal  law  of  life. 
The  rural  home  of  the  future  will  form 
a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  rural  home 
of  to-day,  and  the  luxuries  of  to-day 
will  be  the  conveniences  of  to-morrow. 
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Memorial 

BUILD  high  the  walls! 

All  ye  who  know  the  halls 
Of  Alma  Mater. 

Ye  brothers  of  the  dead,  the  valiant 
Whose  sacrifice  we  seek  to  honour  most, 

And  all  ye  others  through  the  whole  wide  land, 

Join  in  our  task  with  heart  and  hand, 

And  lay  one  stone  ere  evening  falls. 

Build  high  the  walls! 

Build  high  the  walls! 

Come,  let  us  raise  in  fitting  state 
A  structure  to  commemorate 
What  we  can  ne’er  express  in  words. 

Here  in  the  tower  the  nesting  birds 
Shall  sing  to  us  of  homes  secure. 

Here  massive  stones  that  may  endure 
For  ages,  shall  recall  the  strength 
That  lasted  through  the  battles’  length. 

Here,  when  the  evening  shadows  fall, 

Clear  from  the  tower  high  over  all 
Shall  blow  old  tunes  from  mellow  chimes. 
Recalling  days  in  stirring  times; 

Days,  and  men — how  the  heart  swells 
In  answer  to  the  evening  bells. 

Build  high  the  walls! 

Build  high  the  walls! 

In  days  of  strife  ’gainst  law  and  creed, 

Ye  men  of  knowledge,  take  the  lead, 
x^nd  build  for  this  day’s  greatest  need 
A  home  for  Reverence  ’mid  your  halls. 

Hark  to  her  voice,  ’ tis  she  who  calls — 

Build  high  the  walls! 

Build  high  the  walls! 

— H.  L.  T.,  ’21. 
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By  C. 

Potato  Specialist,  Department 

^OR  the  production  of  large  crops 
^  of  high  quality  potatoes  the  Pro¬ 
vince  of  British  Columbia  is  well 
adapted.  Statistics  published  at  Otta¬ 
wa  show  for  the  period  of  1910-19  that 
the  average  acre  yield  in  this  province 
was  204.25  bushels.  This  average  acre 
yield  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other 


Tice 

of  Agriculture,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

province,  but  is  as  yet  of  little  economic 
importance.  r  t  ||| 

(2)  Late  blight  disease  which  reduces 
both  the  yield  and  quality  of  the  crop 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  has  only 
been  found  in  one  district  here. 

(3)  Leaf  Roll  and  Mosaic  two  newer 
diseases  of  potatoes  which  reduce  the 


Crop  Produced  from  Certified  Seed 


province  or  state  in  the  North  American 
continent. 

Several  reasons  may  be  given  for  the 
increased  acre  production  in  British 
Columbia : — 

(1)  The  Colorado  potato  beetle  which 
does  considerable  harm  to  the  potato 
crop  in  many  provinces  and  states  has 
not  yet  been  introduced  into  the  potato 
growing  sections.  This  beetle  has  been 
discovered  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 


yield  considerably  wherever  they  exist 
are  very  little  in  evidence. 

(4)  Favorable  climatic  conditions — 
warm  days  followed  by  cool  nights 
furnish  ideal  conditions  for  the  potato 
plant. 

(5)  Much  of  the  land  is  new  and  in  a 
high  state  of  fertility. 

Use  of  Good  Seed 

The  Provincial  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  realized  however,  that  by 
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the  use  of  better  seed  the  average  acre 
yield  could  be  increased  considerably 
and  the  quality  of  our  product  greatly 
improved. 

The  use  of  good  seed  is  just  as  im¬ 
portant  to  the  potato  grower  as  good 
cows  are  to  the  dairy  farmer.  The 
farmer  who  sows  seed  produced  from 
weak  or  diseased  plants  must  naturally 
expect  to  harvest  an  inferior  crop. 
That  “like  produces  like”  applies  to 
the  plant  world  just  as  it  applies  to  the 
animal  world. 


discovery  of  certain  very  serious  dis¬ 
eases,  namely:  Leaf  Roll  and  Mosaic 
necessitates  making  inspections  of  the 
growing  crops  also;  since  these  diseases 
can  only  be  detected  in  the  field. 
Furthermore,  whether  disease  is  present 
or  not,  the  vigour  of  the  crop  from 
which  seed  is  to  be  saved  should  always 
be  given  careful  attention. 

Seed  Potato  Inspection  and  Certi¬ 
fication 

It  has  been  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
presence  of  these  newer  diseases  that 


Crop  Produced  from  Unselected  Seed 


Importance  of  Disease 

The  potato  is  subject  to  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  diseases,  and  although  disease  is  a 
an  important  consideration  with  all 
crops,  nevertheless  it  is  of  far  greater 
importance  in  connection  with  the 
potato  industry.  It  is  only  during  re¬ 
cent  years  the  fact  has  been  recognized 
that  the  best  seed  potatoes  cannot  be 
obtained  simply  by  the  inspection  of 
the  potatoes  after  harvest.  The  recent 


seed  potato  inspection  and  certification 
has  been  adopted,  not  only  in  Canada 
but  throughout  the  United  States. 

This  system  was  introduced  into  this 
Province  last  year  by  the  Provincial 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  method  of  carrying  on  this 
work  in  British  Columbia  is  similar  to 
that  being  adopted  in  the  United 
States  and  Eastern  Canada,  although 
the  percentage  of  disease  allowed  and 
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time  of  making  inspection  varies  some¬ 
what  in  the  various  provinces  and 
states.  The  system  as  adopted  in  Bri¬ 
tish  Columbia  requires  two  inspections 
of  the  growing  crop  and  two  after  har¬ 
vest. 

The  first  held  inspection  is  called  the 
early  summer  inspection  and  is  made  at 
bloom-time,  this  being  the  best  time 
to  detect  impurities  and  certain  diseases 
such  as  Leaf  Roll  and  Mosaic.  The 
second  held  inspection  is  called  the  late 
summer  inspection  and  is  made  as  nearly 
as  possible  four  weeks  after  the  bloom¬ 
time  inspection.  The  object  of  this 
examination  is  to  ascertain  whether 
any  other  diseases  have  appeared  and 
also  to  hnd  out  if  the  crop  has  been 
“rogued,”  since  the  hrst  held  inspec¬ 
tion. 

The  hrst  tuber  inspection  is  made 
after  the  crop  is  harvested,  but  before 
it  is  graded.  The  object  is  to  hnd 
out  the  percentage  of  tuber  diseases 
present  and  also  to  instruct  each  grower 
how  to  grade  his  crop.  By  tuber  dis¬ 
eases  such  diseases  as  Rhizoctonia  and 
Scab  are  referred  to  in  particular.  Wilt 
which  is  also  a  very  common  disease, 
may  be  noticeable  if  the  stem-end  of 
the  tuber  is  removed;  however,  its  ap¬ 
pearance  is  not  probable  if  the  crop 
passed  the  second  held  inspection  since 
the  disease  can  readily  be  detected  in 
the  growing  crop.  A  discolouration  in 
the  stem-end  of  the  tuber  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  due  to  some  physiological  trou¬ 
ble,  such  as  “net  necrosis.” 

The  second  tuber  inspection  is  made 
after  the  crop  is  graded  and  just  prior 
to  shipping.  The  idea  of  this  is  to  as¬ 
certain  if  any  storage  diseases  have  de¬ 
veloped  and  also  whether  grading  re¬ 
quirements  have  been  fully  observed. 
Growers  whose  crop  passes  all  inspec¬ 
tions  are  eligible  to  sell  their  seed  as 
“certified”  after  it  has  been  tagged. 
The  tag  is  attached  and  sealed  to  each 


sack  by  the  inspector  at  the  time  of  the 
hnal  tuber  inspection. 

Selection  of  Seed 

The  importance  of  securing  seed 
which  is  true  to  type  and  free  from  dis¬ 
ease  for  planting  is  obvious,  since  the 
planting  of  diseased  seed  is  bound  to 
lead  to  the  re-appearance  of  the  dis¬ 
ease.  For  this  reason  growers  who  go 
in  for  the  production  of  certified  seed 
are  required  to  use  the  very  best  foun¬ 
dation  stock  available,  namely,  certi¬ 
fied  or  very  carefully  selected  seed.  The 
use  of  a  seed  plot  is  strongly  advocated. 
Spraying  and  treatment  of  the  seed  not 
being  absolutely  essential,  are  not  com¬ 
pulsory  measures  in  seed  certification 
work.  Growers,  however,  are  finding 
it  beneficial  to  spray  in  those  districts 
where  spraying  is  advocated  by  the 
Department  and  also  to  always  disinfect 
their  seed  before  planting. 

Varieties  Recommended 

Owing  to  the  great  variation  of  cli¬ 
matic  conditions  in  the  various  dis¬ 
tricts  throughout  this  Province  it  is  not 
possible  to  standardize  potato  varieties 
as  closely  as  is  done  in  other  provinces. 
However,  in  connection  with  the  seed 
potato  certification  each  district  is  tak¬ 
ing  up  the  growing  of  one  or  a  limited 
number  of  standard  varieties.  The 
following  varieties  are  recommended 
for  this  Province: — 

Early — Early  St.  George,  Early  Epi¬ 
cure,  Irish  Cobbler,  Early  Rose,  Early 
Surprise,  Jersey  Royal. 

Late — (a)  Green  Mountain  Group 

Green  Mountain,  Gold  Coin,  Carmen 

No.  1. 

(b)  Rural  Group: 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

(c)  Burbank  Group: 

Netted  Gem,  Burbank. 
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Organization 

The  need  for  organization  is  just  as 
essential  in  connection  with  the  potato 
industry  as  with  other  lines  of  produc¬ 
tion.  In  this  Province,  however,  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  potato  growers  has  not 
received  much  attention  since  over  60 
per  cent,  of  the  potatoes  are  grown  by 
Orientals.  The  white  growers,  however, 
are  now  beginning  to  realize  that  the 
situation  must  be  faced  squarely  and 
that  the  growers  must  organize  in  order 
to  market  their  crops  profitably. 

In  connection  with  the  seed  potato 


certification  work,  which  is  being  carried 
on  by  white  growers  only,  it  has  been 
possible  to  get  a  number  of  local  organ  - 
zations  formed  since  there  must  be  a 
certain  number  of  growers  in  a  district 
requiring  the  inspection  service  before 
it  will  be  granted. 

Inquiries  are  being  received  daily,  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  regard¬ 
ing  the  best  varieties  to  plant  and  where 
to  obtain  certified  seed.  By  educating 
the  growers  to  the  use  of  better  seed 
British  Columbia  should  some  day  be¬ 
come  the  greatest  potato  producing 
Province  in  Canada. 


G.  J.  Spencer,  Department  of  Entomology,  O.  A.  College,  Guelph,  and 
H.  G.  Crawford,  Entomological  Branch,  Ottawa. 


KT  is  essential  that  all  growers  of  corn 
especially  those  in  the  infested  areas, 
should  know  what  to  do  this  spring 
against  the  European  corn  borer,  There¬ 
fore  the  following  instructions  for  con¬ 
trol,  based  upon  last  year’s  study  of 
the  insect  are  given,  and  their  adoption 
by  all  corn  growers  in  the  infested 
areas,  strongly  urged;  for  if  nothing  is 
done,  the  borer,  which  is  a  great  men¬ 
ace,  will  certainly  increase  rapidly. 

(1)  Any  field  of  corn  stubble  not 
ploughed  last  fall  should  be  ploughed 
carefully  this  spring,  using  a  wide-fur- 
row  plough,  and  plowing  six  inches 
deep  to  bury  completely  all  stubble  and 
refuse.  Rolling  before  ploughing  would 
probably  help  towards  a  more  thorough 
job. 

(2)  In  cultivating  corn  fields  that 


were  ploughed  under  last  fall  or  this 
spring  do  not  use  a  toothed  cultivator 
or  any  implement  that  will  pull  up  the 
stubble  or  refuse;  because  the  borers 
will  be  brought  up  to  the  surface  in 
these,  and  there  be  able  to  pupate  and 
later  emerge  as  moths.  If  the  stubble 
and  refuse  are  left  under,  the  borers, 
even  though  they  may  work  their  way 
to  the  surface,  will  find  no  suitable 
shelter  and  therefore  will  perish.  Hence 
for  cultivation  use  a  disc  set  not  to  cut 
deeply,  and  for  sowing  use  a  disc  drill 
instead  of  any  other  type. 

(3)  Destroy  by  gathering  and  burn¬ 
ing  before  the  first  of  June  all  remnants 
of  last  year’s  corn  crop  that  were  not 
ploughed  under,  whether  these  be  in 
the  barnyard,  the  barn  itself,  fields, 
lanes,  fence  corners  or  wherever  they 
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be.  This  includes  cobs  too,  for  all  these 
things  serve  as  hiding  places  for  borers 
and  therefore  are  a  great  source  of 
moths  for  the  infestation  of  the  new 
crop. 

Sweet  Corn,  even  in  private  gar¬ 
dens,  must  not  be  overlooked,  but 
should  be  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  dried 
and  burned.  All  woods  in  such  gardens 
should  also  be  burned  as  they  may  har¬ 
bor  borers. 

(4)  Wherever  practicable  burn  over 
the  headlands  and  fence  corners  of  last 
year’s  corn  fields  to  destroy  the  weeds, 
because  borers  winter  over  also  in 
those. 

(5)  Since  dent  corn  has  suffered  less 
in  the  past  than  flint  plant  it  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  latter  wherever  practicable. 

(6)  For  this  year,  at  least,  growers  of 
sweet  corn  in  badly  infested  areas  are 
advised  to  do  their  planting  late  be¬ 
cause  at  present  the  risk  of  losing  the 
early  planted  crop  is  too  great. 

(7)  Since  last  year  showed  that 
where  there  were  fields  of  early  and 
late  corn  in  the  same  neighborhood, 
the  late  planted  corn  suffered  very 
little  injury  compared  with  the  early 
planted,  we  strongly  advise  planting 
the  main  crop  as  late  as  is  safe  without 
running  any  risk  of  failure,  probably 
about  June  1st;  and,  in  order  to  serve  as 


a  trap  crop  to  attract  the  moths,  to 
plant  in  each  corn  field  at  least  five 
rows  of  flint  or  any  other  variety  that 
will  grow  fast,  especially  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season.  This  trap  crop 
should  be  planted  a  week  earlier  than 
the  normal  time  for  planting  flint,  and, 
to  destroy  all  the  borers  in  it  before  they 
can  spread  elsewhere,  must  be  cut  close 
to  the  ground  with  a  hoe  the  last  two 
weeks  in  July  and  fed  to  stock  in 
any  bare  place  such  as  a  well  grazed 
pasture  field.  Any  stalks  not  consumed 
should  be  gathered,  dried  and  burned  at 
once. 

Suggestions  for  Very  Lightly  or 
Non-Infested  Areas. 

Growers  in  such  areas  can  do  a  great 
deal  to  prevent  the  borers  from  increas¬ 
ing  or  becoming  established,  by  putting 
into  practice  the  advice  contained  in 
sections  1,  2  and  3  above. 

All  the  instructions  given  apply  only 
to  spring  and  early  summer  operations, 
instructions  for  fall  operations  being 
purposely  withheld  to  get  the  full  bene¬ 
fit  of  experiments  now  under  way. 
These  later  directions  will  be  published 
in  August. 

As  every  farmer  in  the  infested  dis¬ 
trict  is  vitally  concerned,  it  is  his  duty 
to  carry  out  these  measures  and  to  do 
his  part  in  combatting  the  insect. 


Unconquered 


Out  of  the  night  that  covers  me, 
Black  as  the  pit  from  pole  to  pole, 

I  thank  whatever  gods  may  be 
For  my  unconquerable  soul. 

In  the  fell  clutch  of  circumstance 
I  have  not  winced  nor  cried  aloud; 
Under  the  bludgeonings  of  chance 
My  head  is  bloody  but  unbowed. 


Beyond  this  place  of  wrath  and  tears 
Looms  out  the  Horror  of  the  shade, 
And  yet  the  menace  of  the  years 
Finds,  and  shall  find  me,  unafraid. 

It  matters  not  how  straight  the  gate, 
How  charged  with  punishments  the 
scroll, 

I  am  the  master  of  my  fate: 

I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul. 

'  — Wm.  Ernest  Henley 
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By  R.  O.  Brooke,  ’24. 


EY  there,  below  there,  haul  in 
yer  line.”  The  skipper’s  roar 
fairly  shook  the  cabin.  I  tum¬ 
bled  upon  deck  just  as  quickly  as  my 
unseamanlike  legs  could  carry  me. 

Fog,  fog,  fog!  dense  enough  to  cut. 
It  wrapped  the  schooner  in  a  sodden 
blanket;  little  eddies  drifted  this  way 
and  that,  and  strange  forms  moved  in¬ 
distinctly  for’d  hauling  in  the  hawser. 
The  tug,  with  a  farewell  blast,  disap¬ 
peared  hooting  into  the  mist  leaving  us 
to  face  the  Atlantic  alone. 

My  memory  of  that  trip  is  a  series  of 
mental  pictures,  each  complete  in  itself, 
and  very  beautiful  they  are  to  me.  The 
glory  of  the  sea  and  sky  and  of  wind 
and  storm  hides  the  filth  and  sordidness 
of  a  month  on  the  Atlantic  in  a  140-ton 
halibut  schooner.  To  some,  no  doubt, 
the  shadowy  sails  with  moisture  drip¬ 
ping  from  every  block,  the  stench  of  bad 
fish  from  the  decks,  and  the  uncertainty 
of  the  pitch  black  night  would  hardly 
have  given  pleasure.  But  memory 
washes  away  the  dirt  and  leaves  for  me 
only  the  glamour  of  my  first  trip  to  the 
Banks  in  the  “Annie  L.  Spindler.” 

I  remember  that  first  night  very  well. 
My  bunk  seemed  to  have  arranged  itself 
after  the  manner  of  a  range  of  hills  full 
of  hard  peaks  and  uncomfortable  cor¬ 
ners.  At  last  I  fell  into  a  fitful  sleep  in 
which  my  landlady  appeared  in  mon¬ 
strous  proportions  chasing  me  down  the 
main  street  of  my  native  village.  Just 
as  I  had  given  up  all  hope  she  changed 
to  a  lioness  and  gave  forth  an  unearthly 
roar. 

“Hey,  stow  yer  stays’l,”  boomed  the 
skipper.  Half  asleep  I  dragged  on  oil¬ 
skins  and  gum  boots  and  rushed  on  deck 
trying  to  concentrate  my  scattered  wits 
as  to  the  exact  nature  of  a  stays’l. 


Does  the  reader  know  the  wonder  of 
the  ocean  at  night? 

The  “Annie  L.  Spindler”  was  leaning 
over  on  the  starboard  tack,  her  main 
boom  heaving  to  the  drag  of  the  mains’l, 
every  block  and  sheet  creaking,  the  seas 
running  level  with  the  rail,  and  the  sails 
twanging  in  the  wind  as  the  little  ship 
carved  a  wake  from  the  pitch  coloured 
waves.  A  rising  moon  sent  a  shimmer¬ 
ing,  scintillating  path  across  the  ocean. 

Already  the  stays’l  hung  like  a  cloud 
half  way  down  from  the  masthead  and 
there,  beyond  the  house,  the  cursing, 
struggling  crew  grappled  with  the  re¬ 
luctant  canvas.  Unconsciously  their 
figures  gave  life  to  a  picture  of  unsur¬ 
passed  and  really  magical  beauty. 

I  stayed  on  deck  for  some  time  talk¬ 
ing  with  the  “Cap.”  The  “Cap.”  was 
the  fattest  man  I  have  ever  seen,  and 
he  had  a  heart  bigger  than  his  body. 
He  always  began  a  trip  clean  shaven, 
but  as  the  voyage  progressed,  and  his 
gray  old  beard  grew  longer,  the  more 
pleasing  and  kindly  his  face  became. 
Brought  up  to  a  sea-faring  life  he  had 
skippered  a  fishing  vessel  at  19  and  no 
man  knew  the  intricacies  of  the  “Banks” 
as  he.  His  crews  looked  for  short  trips 
and  big  money.  I  shall  never  forget 
when  he  slipped  on  his  way  below  and 
jammed  in  the  companion  way,  it  took 
us  ten  minutes  hard  shoving  to  heave 
him  free. 

The  trip  was  unfortunate  from  the 
first.  Fog  and  storm  seemed  deter¬ 
mined  to  thwart  us.  Time  after  time 
we  found  the  ideal  bottom  for  halibut, 
and  set  our  trawls  and  then,  down 
would  come  the  fog,  impenetrably 
dense,  mysterious  and  dangerous.  When 
it  lifted,  we  might  be  a  hundred  miles 
from  the  grounds.  For  a  whole  week  the 
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wind  dropped  leaving  us  helplessly  wal¬ 
lowing  in  a  heavy  swell,  first  one  rail 
awash  and  then  the  other,  the  boom 
swinging  heavily  and  the  Sails  banging 
like  big  guns. 

It  was  a  real  pleasure  to  awake  one 
morning  to  the  skipper’s  roar: 

“Clear  away  yer  jumbo,  make  fast 
to  board.”  In  a  few  minutes  the  canvas 
filled  and  the  schooner  fell  away  on  the 
port  tack. 

Presently  a  squawl  of  rain  burst  over 
us  from  the  east,  then  another  and 
another.  Above  us  the  moon  raced 
through  the  masses  of  cloud,  now  hid¬ 
den,  now  bursting  in  glory  like  some 
celestial  high  explosive.  Occasionally 
lightning  flashed  silently  along  the  sky¬ 
line,  bathing  the  waves  in  magical  green 
light.  The  skipper,  in  his  bulging  oil¬ 
skins,  stood  by  the  wheel,  his  eyes  aloft 
watching  the  behaviour  of  the  wind. 
Now  and  then  his  bellow  of  “Main 
sheet”  brought  us  staggering  aft  to  haul 
or  slack  on  the  mains’l  as  the  direction 
of  the  breeze  shifted.  “Annie”  seemed 
to  live  once  more.  Tossing  her  fore-top 
she  drove  her  nose  into  the  smouther. 
Alongside,  the  waves  disappeared  ‘one 
moment  into  the  dark  below,  and  in  the 
next  rushed  foaming  into  sight  and 
swished  away  astern  as  the  vessel  rose 
and  fell  in  the  seas. 

It  takes  an  old  hand  to  sleep  on  such 
a  night,  legs  and  arms  wedged  against 
the  side  of  the  bunk  to  keep  beneath  the 
blanket,  with  the  vessel  rolling  inces¬ 
santly,  and  water  racing  across  the 
decks  above.  I  was  certainly  startled 
when  an  extra  heave  awoke  me  from 
a  fitful  dose  to  find  myself  sprawling  on 
the  cabin  floor  with  the  swing  lamp  on 
top  of  me  and  a  flood  of  brine  sweeping 
in  through  the  hatch. 

Above  the  confusion  the  skipper  was 
shouting  hoarsely  “Boom  tackle,  boom 
tackle!  Hey,  hands,  boom  tackle!” 
The  gale  had  unexpectedly  swung 


broad  on  and  the  decks  were  feet  deep 
in  water,  as  sea  after  sea  drove  inboard. 

“Jib  her!”  he  yelled,  his  voice  fading 
down  the  wind.  Desperately  we  strug¬ 
gled  with  the  boom  tackle.  When  all 
was  ready,  round  came  the  schooner, 
the  wheel  hard  over,  and  with  a  jerk 
that  nearly  wrenched  our  arms  away 
the  fores’l  filled  on  the  other  tack. 

The  situation  thus  relieved,  we  fin¬ 
ished  the  night  in  comparative  peace. 

*  *  *  * 

But  then,  in  contrast,  those  glorious 
sunshiny  days  come  to  mind.  Days 
when  the  sky  was  blue,  with  tiny  white 
clouds  high  up,  the  sea  like  undulating 
liquid  granite  all  around,  the  sea  birds 
swirling  and  screaming  above  our  foamy 
wake  and  the  pure  white  sails  of  distant 
craft.  It  was  at  such  times  that  the 
skipper’s  jovial  personality  seemed  to 
envelop  us  all  as  he  sat  by  the  wheel, 
his  boisterous  laughter  ringing  along 
the  deck. 

Homeward  bound,  we  sailed  at  last 
with  what  fish  we  had  safely  iced  below 
and  our  cloud  of  sail  ballooning  before 
the  breeze.  I  can  tell  you  one  appre¬ 
ciates  the  sight  of  land  after  a  month  in 
close  quarters  with  no  chance  for  a 
wash  or  change  of  clothes. 

The  south  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  is 
very  beautiful  when  seen  from  the  sea. 
The  low  grass-covered  cliffs  are  often 
clothed  with  spruce  and  pine.  Here  and 
there  a  village  or  lonely  light-house 
breaks  the  outline.  Most  striking  of  all 
there  is  a  marvellous  contrast  in  colours, 
blue,  green,  yellow,  brighter  than  any 
nerve-racking  railroad  advertisement, 
yet  blended  so  cunningly  as  to  form  an 
impression  of  the  most  wonderful  bril¬ 
liancy  and  beauty. 

That  night  a  tug  met  us  at  the  narrow 
entrance  to  Yarmouth  harbour.  Half 
an  hour  later  we  were  back  in  the  world 
of  man. 
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T7  Unquestionably  the  best 

\\j  time  to  preserve  eggs  is  at  the 
time  when  they  are  cheapest.  A 
great  number  of  poultry  keepers  and 
housewives  find  it  opportune  about 
June.  There  are  several  different  ways 
of  preserving,  but  the  water  glass  meth¬ 
od  is  perhaps  the  most  convenient  and, 
is  as  effective  as  any. 

In  order  to  ensure  success,  the  two 
chief  points  to  be  remembered  are:  (1) 
The  eggs  should  be  quite  cold  when  im¬ 
mersed  in  the  preservative;  (2)  When 
undergoing  preservation  the  eggs  should 
be  kept  in  a  cool  place;  the  lower  the 
temperature  the  better. 

Water  glass 

Water  glass  is  a  preparation  of  silicate 
of  soda  which  is  of  a  thick,  syrupy  con¬ 
sistency.  Its  preserving  powers  are  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  readily  breaks  down, 
forming  insoluble  silicic  acid,  which 
closed  the  pores  of  the  shell,  thus  rend¬ 
ering  it  air  tight. 

How  to  Preserve 

Having  purchased  a  tin  of  water  glass, 
closely  follow  the  directions  printed 
thereon.  It  is  usual  to  dissolve  one 
pound  of  water  glass  in  each  gallon  of 
boiling  water.  The  contents  are  well 
stirred  together,  and  then  set  aside  until 
quite  cold,  when  the  solution  will  be 
ready  for  use. 

The  solution  is  quite  harmless,  and 
will  not  impart  any  flavour  to  the  eggs; 
neither  should  it  discolour  the  shells  in 
any  way. 

Make  sure  that  the  vessels  used  for 


receiving  eggs  are  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  scalded  before  use. 

The  most  suitable  vessels  to  use  are 
glazed  earthenware  crocks  (known  as 
steens  in  some  places),  enamel  pails, 
or  wooden  casks. 

The  eggs  may  be  added  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  daily,  but  do  not  put  too  much  solu¬ 
tion  in  the  vessels  at  first,  as  you  must 
allow  for  displacement.  When  all  the 
eggs  are  in  the  solution  should  cover  the 
whole  lot.  Place  a  lid  over  the  vessel  to 
keep  out  flies  and  dust. 

Lime  Water 

Quite  an  old,  but  still  popular,  method 
of  preserving  eggs  is  by  the  agency  of 
lime  water.  The  following  is  one 
method  of  preparing  the  pickle: — 

Take  twenty  measures  of  cold  water 
and  add  to  it  four  measures  of  finely- 
slaked  lime.  The  solution  should  be 
mixed  about  a  week  before  it  is  required 
for  use  and  given  a  vigorous  stirring 
each  day.  About  the  fourth  day  one 
measure  of  salt  should  be  added  to  the 
mixture. 

When  required  for  use  the  clear  solu¬ 
tion  should  be  decanted — this  is  poured 
over  the  eggs,  which  may  be  placed 
ready  in  crocks.  It  is  necessary  to  take 
great  care  to  avoid  any  of  the  sediment 
getting  into  the  clear  lime-water  solu¬ 
tion. 

The  shells  of  eggs  preserved  in  lime- 
water  or  water  glass  will  crack  when 
boiled;  this,  however,  can  be  overcome 
by  piercing  the  shell  at  the  broad  end 
with  a  needle  immediately  before  boil¬ 
ing. 
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“Oh,  Oh,  Oh!  It's  a  Lovely  War.” 


“Just  watch  me  next  year 

,  Bill! 

No 

20. 

girls,  no  running  down  town, 

no  poker — 

20. 

I’m  going  to  work!” 

“Aw!  Get  away!  You’ve 

been  pul- 

22. 

23. 

ling  that  line  ever  since 

you 

came 

here.” 

24. 

“That’s  all  right  though, 

Bill. 

I’m 

25. 

off.  I’ve  got  this  work  hard  and  be 

Premier  idea  in  my  nut  for 
Just  watch  my  smoke.” 

next 

year. 

26. 

These  marks  are  the  totals  for  the 
year  and  include  marks  of  both  fall  and 

27. 

winter  terms. 

28. 

FIRST  YEAR 

29. 

30. 

Results  of  First  Year  (Associate)  Ex- 

aminations,  arranged  in  order  of 

Pro- 

ficiency. 

Year  Standing^Maximum,  3,000 

31. 

1.  Grier . 

2302 

32. 

2.  Rivaz . 

2219 

3.  Baird . 

2219 

33. 

4.  Dyer . . 

2161 

5.  Chalmers . 

2148 

33. 

6.  McEwan . 

2073 

7.  Paine . 

2049 

35. 

8.  Cormack . 

2047 

9.  Brad  field . 

2045 

36. 

10.  Hoover . 

2030 

11.  McClure . 

1996 

37. 

No.  5. 

12.  Walter,  J.  L . 

1995 

38. 

No.  20. 

13.  (  lark,  J.  S . 

1983 

39. 

14.  Lang . 

1967 

No.  7. 

40. 

15.  Kennedy,  A.  R . 

1963 

16.  McKay,  I.  S . 

1939 

41. 

17.  Richardson . 

1927 

18.  Seabrooke . 

1908 

42. 

No.  21. 

19.  Yingling . 

1906 

43. 

I  [  No.  5,  2E 


Clark,  T.  B . 

McIntyre . 

Heggie . 

Rundle . : . 

Lawrence . 

Kennedy,  A.  H . 

No.  4. 

Tolton . . 

No.  5. 

Reeves . 

No.  20. 

Springett . 

No.  9,  21 

Twinn . 

Robinson . 

No.  23. 

Daley . 

No.  20,  21. 

Campbell . 

No.  21 

Jamieson . 

No.  7. 

Roxburgh . 

No.  6,  21. 

Thomas . 

No.  3,  21. 

Borthwick . 

No.  20,  21. 

Hunter . 

No.  9. 

Coverdale . 

No.  23. 

Laughland . 

No.  3,  9. 

McDonald . 

No.  3,  22. 

Hill . 

No.  3,  4,  9,  12,  21. 

Monteith . 

No.  3,  4,  6,  9,  12. 

Walters,  H.  M . 

No.  3,  7,  15,  20,  21. 


1874 

1874 

1851 

1847 

1825 

1745 

1732 

1713 

1699 

1697 

1667 

1665 

1636 

1617 

1617 

1585 

1582 

1566 

1500 

1488 

1456 

1454 

1452 

1439 
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44.  Willson .  1439 

No.  5,  9,  10,  12,  20,  21. 

45.  Shenfield . 1409 

No.  3,  4,  9,  20,  21. 

46.  Dodds .  1363 

No.  3,  7,  9,  13,  22. 

47.  Wilcox .  1269 

No.  5,  6,  9,  10,  12,  13,  14,  15,  21,  22. 

48.  Millson .  1155 

No.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  9,  10,  12,  18,  19, 

20,  22,  23. 


LIST  OF  SUBJECTS 

1.  English  Literature. 

2.  Composition  and  Public  Speaking. 

3.  Mathematics 

4.  Hydrostatics  and  Mechanics. 

5.  Soil  Physics. 

6.  Elementary  Drainage. 

7.  Mechanical  Drawing. 

8.  Farm  Mechanics. 

9.  Chemistry. 

IQ.  Geology. 

11.  Botany. 

12.  Zoology. 

13.  Horticulture. 

14.  Field  Husbandry. 

15.  Ajiim.  Husbandry  (Wr.) 

16.  Anim.  Husbandry  (Pr.) 

17.  Dairying. 

18.  Poultry. 

19.  Apiculture. 

20.  Vet.  Anatomy. 

21.  Vet.  Materia  Medica. 

22.  Farm  Economics. 

23.  Rural  Sociology. 

SECOND  YEAR 

Results  of  Second  Year  (Associate) 
Examinations,  arranged  in  order  of 
Proficiency. 

Year  Standing — Maximum,  3,400 


1.  Frampton .  2823 

2.  Wilson,  P.  L .  2630 

3.  Simpson .  2471 

4.  Atkinson .  2393 

5.  Laidlaw .  2380 

6.  Wilmott .  2368 


7.  Barnsley . . .  2367 

8.  Smith,  F .  2337 

9.  Hand .  2258 

10.  Wise .  2255 

11.  Ford .  2248 

12.  Martin .  2233 

13.  Farrish .  2225 

14.  Schell . . .  2197 

No.  11. 

15.  Demaray .  2139 

16.  Hember .  2123 

17.  Rogers .  2085 

18.  Armstrong .  2082 

No.  7,  12. 

19.  James .  2077 

19.  Moore .  2077 

21.  Cameron .  2055 

22.  Batten .  2049 

No.  7. 

23.  Lyons .  2026 

24.  Lindsay . . . 2017 

25.  Hamil .  1995 

26.  Berry .  1992 

No.  11,  12. 

27.  Nelson .  1992 

No.  7. 

28.  Marshall .  1966 

29.  Forward .  1946 

No.  7,  17. 

30.  Morrison.  ..  .  1927 

31.  Leek .  1925 

32.  Doering . , .  1877 

Nd  11,  12. 

32.  Harris .  1877 

No.  17. 

34.  Hill . 1862 

No.  26. 

35.  Wood .  1846 

No.  11,  15. 

36.  Ferguson . .  1833 

No.  11,  12. 

37.  McC ully .  1818 

No.  7,  11. 

38.  Henry .  1817 

No.  15. 

39.  Gowanlock .  1813 

40.  Nelems .  1809 

No.  11,  12. 
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41.  Purdy .  1785 

No.  2,  7,  11. 

LIST  OF  SUBJECTS 

1.  English  Literature. 

2.  Composition  and  Public  Speaking. 

3.  Economics.* 

4.  Thesis. 

5.  Surveying  and  Drainage. 

6.  Agr.  Engineering. 

7.  Electricity. 

8.  Farm  Mechanics. 

9.  Mechanical  Drawing. 

10.  Animal  Nutrition. 

11.  Bacteriology. 

12.  Entomology. 

13.  Horticulture. 

14.  Systematic  and  Economic  Botany. 

15.  Plant  Physiology. 

16.  Field  Husbandry. 

17.  Animal  Husbandry  (Wr.) 

18.  Animal  Husbandry  (Pr.) 

19.  Breeding  and  Marketing. 

20.  Horse  Judging. 

21.  Dairying. 

22.  Poultry. 

23.  Vet.  Pathology. 

24.  Vet.  Obstetrics. 

25.  Farm  Economics. 

26.  Rural  Sociology. 

FIRST  YEAR 

Results  of  First  Year  (Degree)  Ex¬ 
aminations  arranged  in  order  of  Pro¬ 
ficiency. 

Year  Standing — Maximum,  2,600 


1.  Marshall .  2077 

2.  Lewis .  1975 

3.  Daymond .  1960 

4.  Plunkett . , .  1953 

5.  Kirstine .  1927 

6.  Jones .  1882 

7.  Pridham .  1879 

8.  Gregory .  1868 

9.  Davey .  1856 

10.  Heatherbell .  1790 

11.  Broughton .  1783 

12.  Hansler  .  1774 


13.  Eastman . 1736 

14.  Greisbach .  1729 

15.  Fahrig .  1726 

16.  Webber .  1720 

17.  Elton . 1683 

18.  Marritt .  1653 

No.  10. 

19.  Owens .  1597 

No.  8. 

20.  Jackson,  G.  T .  1595 

21.  Niebergale .  1582 

22.  Webster..... . . .  1571 

23.  Cross .  1569 

24.  Whitmore .  1546 

25.  Buchanan .  1540 

26.  Jackson,  J.  E . 1509 

No.  1. 

27.  Thomas .  1486 

No.  4. 

28.  Paterson .  1478 

No.  5,  16. 

29.  Faulkner . 1466 

No.  10. 

30.  Cavano .  1462 

31.  Grant .  1336 

No.  3,  4,  18. 

32.  Manahan .  1298 

No.  1,  8. 

33.  Wilson .  1187 

No.  4,  5,  8,  10,  16,  18,  19. 

34.  Butler .  1179 

No.  3,  4,  7,  8,  10,  16,  18,  19. 

34.  Harris . 1179 

No.  4,  5,  8,  9,  10,  11. 

36.  Pallesen .  1170 

No.  1,  3,  8,  10,  16,  18. 


LIST  OF  SUBJECTS 

1.  English  Literature. 

2.  Composition. 

3.  Heat. 

4.  Electricity. 

5.  Bacteriology. 

6.  Mechanical  Drawing. 

7.  Farm  Mechanics. 

8.  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

9.  Geology. 

10.  Botany. 
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11.  Zoology. 

12.  Horticulture. 

13.  Field  Husbandry. 

14.  Animal  Husbandry. 

15.  Dairying. 

16.  Poultry. 

17.  Apiculture. 

18.  Farm  Economics. 

19.  Mechanics. 

SECOND  YEAR 

Results  of  Second  Year  (Degree) 
Examinations  arranged  in  order  of  Pro¬ 
ficiency. 

Year  Standing — Maximum,  2900 


1.  Donaldson  ... .  2365 

2.  Felker .  2310 

3.  Keegan..... .  2251 

4.  Wishart .  2249 

5.  Harrison .  2243 

6.  Ainslie .  2140 

7.  Ozburn .  2127 

8.  Smith,  C.  W .  2114 

9.  McArthur .  2092 

10.  Skinner .  2084 

10.  Hamilton .  2084 

12.  Smith,  H.  E .  2071 

13.  Ostler . :.  2056 

14.  Nelson .  2040 

15.  Cameron .  2038 

16.  Gemmell .  2018 

17.  Brooke .  2016 

18.  Parsons .  1992 

19.  Staples . .  1980 

20.  Moran .  1972 

21.  Wallace .  1966 

No.  17. 

22.  Parrish .  1945 

•  No.  12. 

23.  Holman .  1929 

24.  Edmonds .  1917 

25.  Martin .  1916 

26.  Robertson .  1909 

27.  Longman .  1897 

28.  Craig . 1884 

29.  Brookins.. .  1859 

No.  19. 

29.  McGregor .  1859 


31.  Woodruff .  .  1849 

32.  Shoemaker.. .  1831 

No.  12. 

33.  Kelley .  1737 

No.  9. 

34.  Lane .  1711 

No.  9,  17. 

35.  Sellars .  1708 

No.  6,  9,  10,  12,  17. 

35.  Wharton  . .  1708 

No.  17. 

37.  Hurtubise .  1646 

No.  5,  6,  9,  12. 

38.  Short .  1622 

No.  6,  9,  10,  12, 

39.  Honey . .  1564 

No.  6,  9,  10,  11,  12. 


LIST  OF  SUBJECTS 

1.  English  Literature. 

2.  Composition. 

3.  Genetics. 

4.  Thesis. 

5.  Hydrostatics. 

6.  Mathematics. 

7.  Soil  Physics. 

8.  Farm  Mechanics. 

9.  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

10.  Organic  Chemistry. 

11.  Qualitative  Analysis. 

12.  Quantitative  Analysis. 

13.  Systematic  Entomology. 

14.  Economic  Entomology. 

15.  Horticulture. 

16.  Systematic  and  Economic  Botany. 

17.  Light. 

18.  Field  Husbandry.  ' 

19.  Animal  Husbandry  (Wr.) 

20.  Animal  Husbandry  (Pr.) 

21.  Bacteriology. 

22.  Dairying. 

23.  Poultry. 

24.  Apiculture. 

THIRD  YEAR 

Results  of  Third  Year  Examinations 
arranged  in  order  of  proficiency. 

War  Standing— Maximum, 100% 

1.  Riddell .  84. 
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2.  Hutt .  80.8 

3.  Ruhnke .  77.1 

4.  Balch .  77. 

5.  McGiffin .  74.6 

6.  Presant .  73.4 

7.  Elliott .  72.8 

8.  Andrew . .  72.2 

9.  Carbin .  71.76 

10.  Mutrie .  71.73 

11.  Upshall .  71.6 

12.  Wyatt .  71. 

13.  Bunner . .  70.5 

14.  Fraser . . . . . .  70.4 

15.  McCallan . .  70.3 

16.  Coekburn .  70.23 

17.  Thompson .  70.21 

18.  Richmond,  A.  G .  70.4 

19.  Parent .  70. 

20.  Jones .  69. 

21.  Wallace .  68.7 

22.  Gibbard .  68.6 

23.  Gray,  E.  L .  68.5 

24.  Summers . : .  67.8 

25.  Dickson .  67.4 

26.  Richmond,  R.  G .  67.2 

27  McCharles .  66.2 

28.  Altenburg . . .  66.1 

29.  Pilkey . .  66. 

30.  Macdermid . .  65.9 

31.  Wood,  S .  65.8 

32.  Ellsworth .  65.7 

33.  McKenzie,  W.  A . .  65.5 

34.  Manning .  65.4 

35.  Werner .  65.08 

36.  Stanley .  65. 

37.  Silcox .  64.82 

38.  Kirk . . .  64.81 

39.  Riley .  64.6 

40.  Blaney .  64.2 

41.  Synnott .  63.6 

42.  Marston,  E.  H. .  63.4 

42.  Scott .  63.4 

44.  Garner  63.3 

45.  Mahoney .  63.23 

46.  Ficht .  63.21 

47.  Bennett,  J.  C .  63. 

48.  Davey .  62.78 

49.  Senn .  62.7 


50.  Baron .  62.6 

No.  19. 

51.  Evans .  62.55 

52.  Burke .  62.54 

52.  Thomas . ; .  62.54 

No.  12. 

54.  McLellan,  W.  H .  62.4 

55.  Dvce .  62.3 

56.  Schell .  62.23 

57.  MacBeth .  62.21 

58.  Miller .  62.1 

59.  Macdonald .  62. 

60.  Huntsman .  61.9 

61.  George .  61.6 

62.  Livingstone . .  61.5 

63.  Bennett,  G.  E . ; .  61.4 

64.  Stothers .  61.2 

65.  Hadden .  61.1 

66.  Howard,  H.  R . .  61.04 

67.  Ward .  61.11 

68.  Hinchley .  60.9 

69.  McLeod .  60.8 

70.  Graham .  60.7 

71.  Mackenzie,  A.  W . .  60.6 

72.  Hervey .  60.52 

73.  Hellyer .  60.5 

74.  Rutherford .  60.1 

75.  Carr . . .  60.08 

No.  12. 

76.  Williamson .  60. 

77.  Howard,  J.  W .  59.88 

78.  McKenzie,  R.  M .  59.85 

79.  Sorley .  59.8 

80.  Van  Haarlem .  .  59.6 

81.  Cole,  H.  A .  59.5 

82.  McClelland,  T.  H  . .  59.4 

No.  12. 

83.  Laughlin .  59.1 

84.  Smith;  C.  E .  58.95 

85.  Breuls .  58.92 

86.  Murray .  58.75 

No.  11. 

87.  Beattie,  A.  G .  58.74 

88.  Beattie,  D.  M. .  58.66 

89.  Breckon . .  58.6 

90.  Blow .  58.3 

No.  11. 

91.  Young .  58. 
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92.  Ure .  57.3 

93.  Derby .  57.2 

94.  Collier .  56.7 

No.  11,  12. 

95.  Smith,  J.  B .  56.4 

No.  4,  11. 

96.  Dobie .  56.39 

No.  11. 

97.  Bratt,  C.  H . .  56.38 

98.  Hinrichs .  56.37 

No.  2,  12. 

99.  Sneyd .  56.34 

100.  Payne .  56.1 

101.  Wilson,  J .  55.8 

102.  Phillips .  55.57 

No.  11,  12. 

103.  Hill  D.  1 .  55.55 

No.  12. 

104.  Eddy .  55.3 

No.  4. 

105.  Wilson,  G.  C .  55.2 

No.  4. 

106.  Buckley .  55.07 

No.  12. 

107.  Adams .  55. 

108.  Armstrong,  F.  R .  54.86 

109.  Penny .  54.84 

No.  12. 

110.  Hillier  . .  54.7 

111.  Moore .  54.5 

112.  North .  53.9 

No.  7. 

113.  Vignale .  53.8 

114.  Smith,  C.  A .  53.2 

115.  Haase .  53.13 

No.  12. 

116.  Disbrowe .  53.11 

No.  7,  11. 

117.  Boucher .  53.08 

118.  Horning .  52.9 

No.  7. 

119.  Rogers .  52.6 

No.  11. 

120.  Bratt,  J.  E .  52.3 

No.  12. 

121.  Wood,  T.  J .  52.1 

No.  11,  19. 


122.  Smith,  T.  M .  51.7 

No.  11. 

123.  Dawson .  51.46 

No.  18. 

124.  Cole,  S . .  51.41 

No.  12. 

125.  Chisholm .  50.5 

No.  7. 

126.  Inch .  50.3 

No.  12,  19. 

127.  Kinchsular .  49.8 

No.  11,  12. 

128.  Horne .  49.7 

No.  12,  16,  19. 

129.  Champ .  49.5 

No.  12,  19. 

130.  Arnold .  49.23 

No.  11,  12,  19. 

131.  Joss .  49.21 

No.  12. 

132.  Nichol .  48. 

No.  11,  12. 

133.  Speers .  47.6 

No.  11,  12. 

134.  Marston,  A.  R .  47. 

No.  12. 

135.  Kinsman .  46.8 

No.  1,  11,  12. 

136.  Crossgrove .  46.76 

No.  7. 

137.  Bouis .  44.6 

No.  11,  12,  16. 


LIST  OF  SUBJECTS 

1.  English  Literature. 

2.  Composition  and  Public  Speaking. 

3.  Economics. 

4.  French. 

5.  Heat. 

6.  Journalism. 

7.  Meteorology. 

8.  Cold  Storage. 

9.  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

10.  Qualitative  Analysis. 

11.  Quantitative  Analysis. 

12.  Organic  Chemistry. 

13.  Geology. 

14.  Cryptogamic  Botany. 
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15.  Plant  Physiology. 

16.  Systematic  Entomology. 

17.  Economic  Entomology. 

18.  Bacteriology. 

19.  Farm  Economics. 


20.  Rural  Sociology. 

21.  Field  Husbandry. 

22.  Animal  Husbandry  (Pr.) 

23.  Dairying. 

24.  Horticulture. 


To - 

Sister,  when  all  your  auburn  hair  is  grey 

And  age  has  brought  its  wrinkles  to  your  cheek, 

You  may  remember  then  a  heart  that  beat 
And  trembled,  frighted,  as  it  went  your  way. 

Think  on  its  youthful  days  when  it  did  say, 

Smiling  with  joy,  that  love  did  shameless  cheat 
It  of  a  tear;  and  praying,  it  would  sleep 
In  hopes  and  visions  of  some  future  day. 

And  dreaming,  dreaming  of  the  times  of  old 

When  grown-up  minds  made  youthful  love  seem  weak, 

Remember,  Sister,  that  this  heart  does  hold 

Its  love  unshaken.  It  did  ever  seek 

To  steal  thy  pure,  enchanting  heart  of  gold; 

And  pray  that  mem’ry  in  that  heart  would  keep. 

— Jeremy  Ward. 


The  people  who  have  achieved,  who  have  become  strong,  vigorous  people, 
who  have  reduced  their  infant  mortality,  who  have  the  best  trades  in  the  world, 
who  have  an  appreciation  of  art,  literature  and  music  and  who  are  progressive 
in  science  and  in  every  activity  of  the  human  intellect  are  the  people  who  have 
used  milk  and  its  products  liberally.— Dr.  E.  V.  McCollum. 
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H.  K.  McCHARLES,  ’23,  Agri. 

A.  A.  WERNER,  ’23.  Exper. 

W.  H.  UPSHALL,  ’23,  Hort. 

J.  F.  FRASER,  ’23.  Poultry. 

A.  D.  HEMBER,  ’24,  Farm  Power 

G.  R.  LANE,  ’24,  Alumni. 


F.  B.  HUTT,  ’23,  Editor-in-Chief. 

McK.  McARTHUR,  ’24,  Associate  Editor 

MISS  A.  GILCHRIST,  Mac.  Rep. 
O.  E.  CAMERON,  ’24,  Col.  Life. 
D.  R.  KELLEY,  ’24,  Athletics. 

W.  D‘.  TOLTON,  ’25,  Locals. 

A.  H.  KENNEDY,  ’25,  Art  Editor. 

W.  A.  YOUNG,  ’22,  Apiculture. 


N  this  issue  there  appears  the  last  of 
la  series  of  twelve  articles  by  Prof. 
G.  H.  Unwin  dealing  with  Canadian 
Literature.  The  front  part  of  the 
Review  is  usually  skimmed  over  by  the 
average  student,  but  it  can  safely  be 

said  that  such  has  not  been  the  case 
with  these  articles  by  Mr.  Unwin.  It 
is  not  for  a  student  to  comment  on  the 
writer’s  work,  but  it  must  be  clear  to 
all  readers  that  it  is  the  interesting  way 
in  which  the  subject  matter  has  been 
presented  that  has  won  the  attention 
of  the  reader.  The  personality  behind 
the  pen  has  been  shown  between  the 
the  lines  and  this,  coupled  with  the 
natural  interest  of  all  true  Canadians 
in  the  subject,  has  made  the  articles 
of  exceptional  interest. 


Critics  who  have  taken  it  upon  them¬ 
selves  to  prescribe  more  Agricultural 
studies  and  practical  work  for  the  O. 
A.  C.  may  be  surprised  to  know  that 
this  college  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  educational  institution 
in  the  country  to  include  in  its  curricu¬ 
lum  a  course  in  Canadian  Literature. 
It  is  Prof.  Unwin’s  intention  to  have 
the  articles  which  have  appeared  in  The 
Review  printed  in  book  form,  and  we 
hope  to  see  at  an  early  date  his  book 
on  Canadian  Literature  on  the  shelves 
beside  those  of  Prof.  Day,  Prof.  Toole, 
Prof.  Leitch  and  others  of  the  staff,  who 
have  written  text  books  of  a  somewhat 
more  agricultural  flavour.  After  all, 
is  a  good  grounding  in  English  and 
Literature  of  any  less  importance  to 
an  agriculturist  than  to  anyone  else? 
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Oot  Matrona 


w  e  cannot  close  the  term  without  ex¬ 
pressing  to  a  slight  extent  on  behalf  of 
all  the  fellows,  their  appreciation  of  the 
kindly  interest,  which  has  been  shown 
them  at  all  times  by  Mrs.  Galbraith. 


Just  what  a  matron  is  meant  to  be  we 
do  not  know,  but  after  watching  the 
ministrations  of  our  own  matron  for  the 
last  three  years  we  have  decided  that 
the  word  must  mean  “ a  mother  when 
you’re  away  from  home.”  And  a  real 
mother  too — makes  you  take  pills  and 
things  that  you  don’t  like,  and  does  it 
in  such  a  kindly  way  that  you  would 
almost  swallow  the  spoon  if  she  said 
it  was  good  for  you.  But  a  mother 
does  more  than  look  after  you  when 
you’re  sick,  and  so  does  Mrs.  Galbraith. 
The  executives  of  the  different  classes 
and  of  the  college  societies,  and  their 
friends  at  the  Hall,  know  that  she  can 
stage  the  very  nicest  sort  of  parties 
and  make  the  kind  of  coffee  that  sends 
you  back  for  about  three  cups.  And 
whether  she  is  ordering  you  to  stay  in 
bed  for  another  day,  or  pressing  you  to 
have  another  sandwich,  it  is  done  in 
such  a  genuinely  interested  way  and 
with  such  a  kindly  grace  that  you 
cannot  do  anything  other  than  what 
she  asks.  We  can  have  no  better  wish 
for  future  O.  A.  C.  students  than  that 
they  may  long  enjoy  the  kindnesses 
of  Mrs.  Galbraith. 


Tk®  Mail  Box 


MR.  J.  A.  Neilson,  of  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Department,  received 

. .  .  . 

some  time  ago  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  letter  from  F.  Reeves  Palmer,  who 
took  two  years  at  the  O.  A.  C.  with  the 
Class  of  ’07.  Mr.  Palmer  is  now  man¬ 
aging  a  cocoanut  plantation  on  the 
island  of  Papua  (British  New  Guinea). 
He  writes  in  part : — 

It  is  nearly  eight  years  now  since 
I  first  took  up  this  work.  I  am  run¬ 


ning  a  cocoanut  plantation  of  a  couple 
of  hundred  acres  for  an  industrial  mis¬ 
sionary  concern.  Agriculturally,  the 
place  is  not  very  attractive,  and  you 
may  be  very  sure  that  only  the  mis¬ 
sionary  character  of  the  work  brought 
me  out  here.  I  am  situated  in  the 
western  end  of  Papua.  Other  parts  of 
the  island  are  much  more  suitable  for 
agriculture.  Though  a  poor  farming 
proposition,  this  district  is  most  suit- 
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able  for  the  object  we  have  in  view, 
for  it  is  the  least  civilized  part  of  the 
whole  island.  Subtract  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  missionary  elements,  and  you 
have  left  a  white  population  of  nine, 
which  does  not  suggest  great  commer¬ 
cial  prospects.  My  knowledge  of  Papua 
is  confined  to  this  immediate  district, 
and  when  I  make  any  reference  to 
things  outside,  please  understand  that 
I  speak  only  from  what  I  have  learned 
from  those  who  have  lived  there  and 
with  whom  I  have  conversed. 

For  two  reasons  I  think  that  agricul¬ 
ture  in  the  tropics  is  of  necessity  a 
business  for  a  limited  company  only, 
and  not  for  private  enterprise.  In  the 
first  place  a  large  amount  of  capital 
is  necessary  to  see  any  plantation  pro¬ 
ject  through  to  a  success.  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  place  it  is  unwise  for  a  white  man 
to  stay  in  this  country  (or,  I  think* 
other  parts  of  the  tropics)  for  longer 
than  four  years  at  a  stretch,  and  if  he 
has  all  his  interests  centered  in  a  plant- 
tion,  it  is  very  hard  for  him  to  get  away. 
I  have  just  returned  from  a  five-months’ 
absence,  and  I  was  certainly  needing 
the  change  when  I  took  it.  This  coun¬ 
try  is  no  place  for  a  white  woman,  or 
for  children.  I  have  just  sent  my  wife 
and  child  home  to  England. 

As  for  capital,  it  seems  to  me  that 
at  least  £10,000  would  be  required  to 
put  anything  through  in  a  plantation 
way  out  here.  I  am  managing  a  two- 
hundred  acre  place,  but  to  be  commer¬ 
cially  sound,  it  should  be  at  least  five 
hundred  acres.  Small  plantations  are 
expensive  to  develop  and  the  cost  of 
white  supervision  and  overhead  kills 
them.  £20  an  acre  is  a  very  conserva¬ 
tive  estimate  of  the  cost  of  develop¬ 
ment. 

The  chief  agricultural  product  of 
Papua  is  copra  (dried  cocoanut  kernels). 
Rubber  plantations  are  numerous,  but 
the  present  slump  in  rubber  is  killing 


many  of  them.  Sisal  hemp  is  another 
thing  which  has  been  attempted,  but 
as  a  rule  it  is  not  a  commercial  success. 
It  is  related  to  the  pineapple  plant  in 
much  the  same  way  as  abaca  is  to  the 
banana.  During  the  past  twelve  months 
quite  a  few  of  these  plantations  have 
gone  into  liquidation.  From  a  com¬ 
mercial  standpoint,  cocoanuts  are  easily 
the  soundest  proposition  on  the  island. 

The  eastern  end  of  Papua,  and  the 
islands  off  that  coast  are  the  best  dis¬ 
tricts  agriculturally.  You  find  there 
volcanic  and  coral  soils.  The  cocoanut 
likes  a  loose  textured  soil  and  a  well- 
distributed  rainfall  of  abour  one  hun¬ 
dred  inches  annually.  When  in  Ceylon, 
I  saw  cocoanuts  growing  well  where 
the  rainfall  was  barely  half  this  amount, 
but  they  required  a  longer  time  to  come 
into  bearing — up  to  fifteen  years  instead 
of  eight  or  thereabouts,  as  where  grown 
under  forcing  conditions. 

This  locality  where  I  am  is  very  low 
lying,  and  in  the  rainy  season  is  much 
flooded.  You  can  go  no  distance  before 
reaching  swamps.  I  have  had  a  heavy 
task  to  drain  our  land  before  getting 
conditions  suitable  for  cocoanut  growth. 
I  am  close  to  the  Fly  river  district 
where  there  are  vast  areas  of  sago 
swamps.  True  delta  conditions  exist 
in  the  Fly,  which  is  a  river  of  some  six 
hundred  miles  in  length  and  carrying 
a  great  body  of  water.  At  the  mouth  it 
is  sixty  miles  wide,  and  some  forty 
miles  up,  where  we  have  another  planta¬ 
tion,  it  is  eight  miles  wide.  Mud  is  its 
characteristic,  and  knocking  around  in 
a  cutter  in  that  river  is  not  the  acme 
of  comfort. 

The  big  agricultural  problem  here  is 
labour.  The  population  is  not  large, 
and  the  needs  of  the  inhabitants  are  not 
extensive.  Before  much  increased  de¬ 
velopment  can  take  place  either  com¬ 
pulsory  labour  must  be  the  rule  (as  was 
done  in  German  New  Guinea),  or  Chi- 
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nese  or  other  indentured  labour  admit¬ 
ted.  For  my  own  part  I  hope  neither 
course  will  be  followed.  Agitations  go 
on  to  admit  coolie  labour,  etc.  If  it 
wrought  the  same  havoc  as  it  has  done 
in  Fiji  and  Samoa — and  I  see  no  reason 
to  believe  it  wouldn’t — the  result  would 
be  a  disgrace  to  the  authorities.  I  don’t 
say  there  is  any  likelihood  of  such  a 
policy. 

It  is  my  expectation  to  leave  this 
work  in  the  next  couple  of  years  or  so 
and  to  make  a  home  for  my  family  in 
one  of  the  Colonies.  There  is  quite  a 
good  chance  that  it  may  be  Ontario, 


in  which  case  I  would  almost  certainly 
be  looking  up  the  old  College  again.  I 
have  an  idea  things  have  moved  very 
considerably  since  I  left  in  1905.  If 
you  ever  see  J.  B.  Fairbairn,  who  was 
a  classmate  of  mine,  you  might  ask  him 
if  he  has  heard  anything  of  Clowes  re¬ 
cently.  It  is  a  couple  of  years  sincfe  I 
last  heard,  and  I’m  wondering  whether 
he  has  left  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

*  *  *  * 

Mr.  Palmer’s  address  is  Dirimu, 
Papua,  via  Daru,  Thursday  Island, 
Queensland. 


©N  the  evening  of  March  17th  the 
girls  gazed  wistfully  at  the  empty 
chairs  in  the  Dining  Hall  at 
supper  time.  The  Second  Year  had 
migrated  down  town  to  the  Kandy 
Kitchen.  An  unheard  of  thing!  What 
was  the  matter  with  these  sophomores, 
having  a  stag  banquet? 

“Must  have  been  pretty  lonesome 
at  your  banquet  last  night,’’  remarked 
a  senior  the  next  day. 

“We  didn’t  have  a  chance  to  be,’’ 
replied  a  sophomore,  with  a  reminiscent 
look  in  his  eyes.  “A  dinner  which  could 
not  have  been  improved  upon;  the  finest 
address  we  ever  heard  President  Rey¬ 
nolds  give;  the  toasts,  the  singing,  the 


Scotch  tunes  played  on  the  bagpipes  by 
“Curly”  Holman,  and  the  programme 
afterwards  made  the  evening  an  un¬ 
paralleled  success.  It  will  always  be 
one  of  the  brightest  memories  of  our 
College  career.” 

The  guests  of  honour  were  President 
Reynolds,  Professor  Squirrel,  Honour¬ 
ary  President  of  the  Year,  and  R.  J. 
Rogers,  President  of  the  Students’ 
Council.  N.  M.  McBeth,  Dean  of 
Residence,  was  unable  to  be  present. 

Professor  Squirrel  was  toast-master 
for  the  evening.  He  proposed  the  toast 
to  the  King,  responded  to  by  “God 
Save  the  King.  Mr.  Rogers,  following 
a  short  address,  proposed  the  toast, 
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“Alma  Mater.”  President  Reynolds 
responded.  His  address  was  an  educa¬ 
tion  in  itself. 

After  a  few  introductory  remarks  in 
which  he  complimented  the  Year  on 
their  standing  and  on  establishing  a 
precedent  in  uniting  both  sections  of 
the  class,  the  President  outlined  condi¬ 
tions  which  had  given  rise  to  the  higher 
entrance  standards.  There  are  two 
types  of  positions  awaiting  the  graduate 
of  the  College,  those  which  deal  directly 
with  the  farmers,  and  those  of  a  more 
professional  nature.  Graduates  having 
matriculation  can  be  expected  to  fill 
the  latter,  while  men  with  a  maximum 
of  farm  experience  were  needed  for  the 
former.  In  order  to  bring  these  men  to 
the  College  the  intermediate  course  was 
being  inaugurated.  While  the  two 
standards  could  not  be  expected  of  one 
man  it  seemed  reasonable  to  ask  that 
men  lacking  in  one  should  have  suffi¬ 
cient  of  the  other. 

In  conclusion,  the  President  empha¬ 
sized  the  fact  that  it  was  an  important 
function  of  the  College  to  send  men 
back  to  the  farms.  It  was  the  duty  of 
the  College  to  keep  the  graduates  in 
touch  with  their  Alma  Mater. 

After  thanking  the  Year  for  making 
him  their  Honorary  President,  Profes¬ 
sor  Squirrel  proposed  the  toast  to  the 
Tear.  F.  S.  Parsons,  Year  President, 
responded.  He  thanked  the  various 
speakers  for  the  tributes  which  had 
been  paid  to  the  class.  After  outlining 
the  career  of  the  year  he  wished  the 
Associates,  on  behalf  of  the  Degree 
class,  continued  success  and  prosperity. 
The  loss,  in  the  departure  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciates,  was  fully  realized  by  their  class¬ 
mates. 

Chairs  were  then  turned  toward  the 
piano  and  the  evening  concluded  with 
an  enjoyable  program.  Songs  by 
George  Wishart  and  Mackellar  Mc¬ 
Arthur;  recitations  by  H.  C.  Purdy, 


N.  M.  McCully  and  R.  Hurtubise,  and 
selections  by  the  Jazz  Orchestra  were 
warmly  applauded.  The  playing  of  the 
pipes  by  A.  A.  Holman,  deserves  es¬ 
pecial  mention.  At  the  head  of  the 
parade  up  the  hill  he  piped  as  if  inspired. 
By  MacDonald  Hall,  through  both  the 
old  and  new  residence  the  skirl  of  the 
pipes  enchanted  all  who  heard. 

After  awakening  the  echoes  and  inci- 
dently  a  few  sleepers,  with  a  hearty 
“Alleribo”  the  revellers  left  for  their 
homes  on  the  hill.  It  was  an  evening 
which  will  long  be  a  memory  not  only  in 
itself,  but  because  -of  the  realization 
that,  “A  man’s  a  man  for  a’  that.” 


(An  Appreciation) 

Here’s  to  you,  ’22. 

I  entered  O.  A.  C.  with  you;  went 
through  the  initiation  with  you;  fought 
in  your  many  fights;  attended  your 
banquets,  and  your  dances;  and  so  I 
can  say  I  have  enjoyed  all  the  thrills, 
pleasures,  and  privileges,  afforded  a 
member  of  year  ’22. 

You  are  a  fine  Year.  Of  course  you 
have  made  mistakes,  everyone  does, 
but  you  have  proved  yourself  a  fine 
Year.  In  athletics,  in  literature,  in 
studies,  and  in  work,  you  have  done 
well,  and  your  willingness  to  boost  any 
and  every  College  function  has  been 
testified  time  and  again. 

Of  the  original  one  hundred  and 
twenty-odd  members  of  your  Freshman 
year,  less  than  forty  remain.  However, 
the  ranks  have  been  kept  filled  with 
good  men  from  previous  years — and  so 
your  good  calibre  has  been  depleted  no 
more  than  your  numbers  have  been  re¬ 
duced. 

Soon  you  will  be  leaving  O.  A.  C.  to 
separate;  perhaps,  never  to  see  each 
other  again.  You  will  drift  away  to  all 
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parts  of  the  Province,  the  Dominion, 
the  World.  Think  of  it,  boys — your 
good  times,  your  hard  times,  and  your 
interesting  times,  at  College  will  soon  be 
in  the  past.  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  go ; 
to  lose  your  companionship;  but  neces¬ 
sity  rules,  and  it  is  necessary  that  you 
prove  yourselves  men  in  the  World  as 
well  as  at  College. 

Therefore,  I  say — go  your  ways,  and 
may  God  bless  you. 

Of  no  one  can  a  finer  remark  be 
passed  than — “He  is  a  Man.”  There¬ 
fore,  remember  always  to  be  true  to 
your  God,  your  Country,  and  your 
Alma  Mater — doing  this  you  will  be 
the  men  you  should  be:  big  men, 
Christian  men,  leaders  of  other  men, 
and  the  men  we  will  all  look  up  to  with 
respect  and  admiration. 

Once  again  I  say:  “God  bless  you  all, 
’22 — each  and  every  one.” 

PAUL, ’23. 


With  the  passing  of  Twenty-two  the 
Returned  Men’s  Club  will  lose  a  large 
percentage  of  its  membership.  It  was 
this  thought  which  prompted  the  second 
dance  held  on  March  the  twenty- 
fourth.  There  is  a  fellow-feeling,  a 
free-masonry,  among  men  who  have 


tasted  hardtack  and  machonacie,  which 
is  as  real  as  it  is  natural,  and  next  year 
we  shall  sadly  miss  Twenty-two. 

The  dances  which  the  Club  has  held 
have  always  been  a  little  different  from 
others.  With  all  due  respect  to  that 
shrine  of  the  harassed  undergrad,  that 
oft-congested  mecca  of  the  must-be-so- 
laced  student — we  mean  of  course 

Mac.  Hall — there  is  much  to  be  said 

\ 

for  the  greater  peace  and  order  of  the 
arena,  where  competition  is  less  fever¬ 
ish  and  that  melancholy  being,  the  male 
wallflower,  is  less  in  evidence.  And 
with  such  delightful  patronesses  as 
Mrs.  Fuller  and  Mrs.  Galbraith,  with 
G.  C.  at  the  receipt  of  custom,  Luke  as 
M.  C.  and  Dad  behind  the  buffet,  the 
returned  men  will  always  associate 
memories  of  good  times.  We  shall  even 
think  kindly,  in  our  sentimental  mo¬ 
ments,  of  ham  sandwiches  and  pink 
lemonade. 

There  were  one  or  two  complaints 
among  the  fair  that  the  light  shades, 
which  were  relics  of  Hibernian  celebra¬ 
tions,  did  not  improve  complexions. 
We  believe,  however,  that  this  was  only 
a  fine  point  visible  only  to  the  feminine 
eye,  and  that  it  was  met  in  every  case 
by  the  obvious  reply.  We  hope  we  are 
never  found  lacking,  but  on  some  nights, 
and  this  was  one  of  them,  we  think  of 
these  things  more  easily. 


Do  you  know  this  place  as  well  as  you  should? 
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CnfplHE  Annual  Aquatic  Meet  was 
held  in  the  College  Gym  tank, 
on  March  18th,  and  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  most  successful  athletic 
events  of  the  whole  year.  A  small 
band  of  the  various  enthusiastic  Year 
supporters  were  treated  to  one  of  the 
closest  competitions  ever  witnessed  in 
the  tank,  and  at  times  excitement 
reached  a  high  pitch. 

The  feature  speed  races  between 
Sheppard,  ’22,  Brennand  ’22,  Adams 
23,  T.  J.  Wood  ’23  and  McCallan  ’23, 
proved  to  be  of  great  interest,  and  were 
some  of  the  best  events  in  the  meet. 
Fancy  diving  by  Carr,  T.  J.  Wood  and 
Heggie  also  deserves  mention,  while 
Sheppard  ’22,  in  the  long  plunge,  suc¬ 
cessfully  made  his  way  from  one  end  of 
tank  to  the  other.  The  30-yard  begin¬ 
ners’  race  and  the  novice  event  added 
a  touch  of  humour  to  the  proceedings, 
and  proved  to  be  amusing.  T.  J. 
Wood  ’23,  broke  the  52-yard  breast 
record  and  Laidlaw  ’24,  broke  the  Col¬ 
lege  record  in  the  52-yard  novice. 

Physical  Director  Musgrave  filled 
the  bill  as  starter  and  was  ably  assisted 
by  timers  G.  H.  Unwin,  Ramsdale  and 
“Moff.”  Cockburn. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  events  and 
winners,  respectively: 

52-yard  speed — 1st,  Adams  ’23;  2nd, 
Sheppard  ’22;  3rd,  T.  J.  Wood  ’23. 

Long  plunge — 1st,  Sheppard  ’22;  2nd, 
McCallan  ’23;  3rd,  Carr  ’23. 


104-yard  swim — 1st,  McCallan  ’23  ,* 
2nd  Adams  '23;  3rd,  Sheppard  ’22. 

52-yard  breast — 1st,  T.  J.  Wood  ’23; 
(record  broken,  41  secs.) ;  2nd,  Brennand 
’22;  3rd,  Sheppard  ’22. 

52-yard  back — 1st,  Sheppard  ’22 ; 
2nd,  Adams  '23;  3rd,  Hutt  ’23. 

208-yard  swim —  1st,  McCallan  ’23; 
2nd,  Sheppard  ’22;  3rd,  S.  F.  Wood  ’23. 

440-yard  swim — 1st,  McCallan  ’23  ; 
2nd,  Sheppard  ’22;  3rd,  Roxborough  ’25. 

30-yard  beginners’  race — 1st,  Van 
Every  ’22;  2nd,  Whiteside  ’22;  3rd, 
North  ’23. 

Fancy  dive — 1st,  Carr  ’23;  2nd,  T.  J. 
W7ood  '23;  3rd,  Heggie  ’25. 

Under  water  swim— 1st,  Hutt  ’23; 
2nd,  A.  G.  Beattie  ’23;  3rd,  Kirk  ’23. 

52-vard  novice — 1st,  Laidlaw  ’24  (36 
4-5  secs.);  2nd  Van  Haarlem  ’23;  3rd, 
Penny  ’23.  (record  broken). 

Novice  relay —  1st  Year  ’24;  2nd 
Year  ’22;  3rd  Year  ’25. 

Senior  relay — 1st  Year  ’23;  2nd  Year 
’22 ;  3rd  Year  ’25. 

Year  ’23  won  the  meet  by  a  toal  of  68 
points  and  Year  ’22  came  second  with 
36;  the  Sophomores  third  with  13,  and 
the  Freshmen  ran  up  6  points. 

The  grand  champion  of  the  meet  was 
Sheppard  ’22,  and  we’ll  say  that  “Shep’ 
deserved  his  laurels. 


Interfaculty  Indoor  Baseball. 

The  first  game  of  the  finals  to  decide  the 
Interfaculty  championship  was  played 
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on  March  23rd,  in  the  College  gym.  and 
was  won  by  Junior  Dents,  9-2. 

Good  ball  was  played  all  the  way, 
and  the  best  team  won,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  College  team  certainly 
did  not  have  many  lucky  horseshoes 
hanging  about  them.  Early  in  the 
game  Dents  obtained  the  lead  and 
maintained  it  all  the  way.  They  had 
the  edge  on  our  team  in  fielding  and 
batting,  but  were  held  down  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  the  game. 

0.  A.  C. — McMillan,  Hammersley, 
MacKenzie,  MacDonald,  Beattie,  Pat¬ 
terson,  Demaray,  Smith,  James,  Baron. 

The  final  game  of  the  Inter-Faculty 
Baseball  League  between  Jr.  Dents 
and  O.  A.  C.  was  played  in  the  Hart 
House  Gym.  on  March  25th.  With  the 


exception  of  the  first  inning,  the  Col¬ 
lege  team  played  championship  ball 
throughout.  The  entire  team  hit  the 
ball  hard,  but  with  every  member  of 
the  Dents  playing  brilliant  ball  and 
carrying  horseshoes  as  well,  safe  hits 
were  hard  to  secure  and  the  game  ended 
7-1  in  favor  of  Jr.  Dents.  With  the 
game,  they  won  the  Inter-Faculty 
Championship  for  1922.  They  are 
worthy  champions  and  have  proved 
themselves  the  best  team  in  the  league. 

From  the  College  viewpoint  the  game 
was  featured  by  MacDonald’s  pitching 
and  Demaray’s  fielding. 

O.  A.  C. — McMillan,  Hammersley, 
MacKenzie,  MacDonald,  Beattie,  Pat¬ 
terson,  Demaray,  Smith,  Baron,  James. 


Mil 
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During  the  College  year  which  has 
just  closed,  the  number  of  athletic  vic¬ 
tories  that  have  been  won  by  College 
teams  is  disappointing.  In  some  sports 
notably  boxing,  wrestling  and  the 
harriers’  race,  the  result  was  all  that 
could  be  desired;  but  in  rugby,  soccer, 
hockey,  basketball  and  track,  nothing 
startling  was  apparent.  This  situation 
has  caused  the  athletic  executive  and 
others  interested  considerable  mental 
effort  in  an  attempt  to  discover  the 
governing  reasons. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  body  in  general  are  more  interested 
in  social  activities  than  in  winning 
games.  This  may  or  may  not  be  true, 
but  at  any  rate  there  is  a  lack  of  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  sacrifice  athletes  must 
make  in  order  to  have  their  team  win. 
In  exceptional  cases,  a  team  can  win 
without  training,  but  in  general  only  the 
strictest  conformation  to  training  rules 
enables  a  weaker  team  to  conquer. 


One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of 
College  athletics  is  the  training  of  first 
or  second  year  men  to  replace  members 
of  the  team  lost  by  graduation.  Every 
year  certain  members  of  the  first  team 
leave  College  and  their  places  must  be 
refilled  by  second  string  men.  The  sec¬ 
ond  team  in  its  turn  must  be  kept  up  to 
strength,  and  it  is  imperative  to  have 
sufficient  men  in  reserve.  Training  men 
from  the  freshmen  year  means  that,  by 
the  fourth  year,  the  candidate  has  the 
benefit  of  three  years  coaching  whereas 
sophomores  have  only  two  and  juniors 
one.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to 
encourage  men  of  the  incoming  year 
to  turn  out  for  athletic  teams. 

We  have  said  that  College  teams 
must  be  kept  up  to  strength.  An  excel¬ 
lent  means  of  doing  this  is  to  encourage 
mass  athletics.  “Everybody  out”  is 
the  slogan  and  the  reticent  and  modest 
athlete  is  discovered  by  the  watchful 
eyes  of  various  coaches.  Once  discov- 
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ered  it  needs  but  little  persuasion  to 
obtain  another  candidate. 

The  present  executive  are  planning 
to  get  men  of  the  junior  years  interested 
in  athletics  and  they  need  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  every  soul  in  College.  There¬ 


fore  when  College  re-opens  in  the  fall, 
come  back  with  the  intention  of  taking 
an  active  part  in  athletics.  If  you  can’t 
make  a  team,  encourage  others  to  try 
for  it,  go  in  for  mass  athletics  yourself 
and  above  all  be  a  100%  member  of  the 
Rooters’  Club. 


PASTORAL 

She  stands  in  the  field, 

She  is  alone. 

A  storm  is  coming. 

It  grows  dark  and  a  sighing 
Wind  moans  through  the  tree-tops. 

There  is  a  flash  of  lightning. 

Why  does  she  stand  so  still? 

Is  she  paralyzed  with  fear? 

No,  for  with  a  frightened  moo  she 

Ambles  over  to  the  shelter  of  a  protecting  pine — The  Goblin. 


Spring  Song — With  apologies  to  Mendelssohn. 
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E.  L.  Eaton,  ’20,  writing  from  his 
farm  at  Upper  Canard,  in  the  Annapolis 
Valley,  Nova  Scotia,  gives  some  inter¬ 
esting  news  of  some  of  his  old  class¬ 
mates.  He  says  in  part:  “For  several 
months  I  have  been  looking  in  vain 
for  tidings  of  my  own  class.  Year  twenty 
one  of  the  largest  graduating  classes  in 
the  history  of  the  O.  A.  C.  seems  to 
have  passes  into  ‘“that  land  from 
whose  bourn  no  traveller  has  yet  re¬ 
turned,”  if  one  may  judge  from  the 
scanty  news  of  its  members.  Can’t 
some  one  with  a  nice  sharp  elbow  give 
Bert  Hopper  a  gentle  nudge?” 

Tim  is  on  a  hundred-acre  fruit  and 
mixed  farm,  and  has  been  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Kings  County  Farmers’ 
Association  for  the  past  two  years.  He 
and  Mrs.  Eaton  are  being  congratu¬ 
lated  on  the  arrival  of  a  daughter. 

How  about  it  Bert?  Does  that  post¬ 
grad.  work  at  Ames  take  all  your  time? 
We  realize  that  it’s  hard  to  give  class 
news  when  far  away  from  old  class¬ 
mates,  but  send  in  whatever  you  can, 
will  you? 

Year  ’20  Alumni  Notes 

C.  M.  Dickey,  ’20,  is  one  of  the  few 
remaining  men  actively  employed  by 
the  S.  S.  B.  in  New  Brunswick.  That  he 


has  survived  the  severe  pruning  which 
the  staff  has  undergone  speaks  well  for 
his  ability. 

M.  D.  MacCharles,  ’20,  is  assistant 
superintendent  of  one  of  the  Dominion 
Experimental  Stations  in  Quebec — 
Lennoxville,  we  believe. 

A.  B.  MacDonald,  ’20,  has  recently 
been  promoted  from  District  Sheep  and 
Swine  Promoter  for  N.  S.  to  Chief  of  the 
Swine  Division  at  Ottawa.  “Big  Mac” 
is  still  living  up  to  his  old  nick-name. 

W.  A.  Fleming,  ’20,  is  reported  to 
have  purchased  a  farm  near  Truro  and 
gone  into  the  business  of  raising  Per- 
cheron  horses,  Shorthorn  cattle  and 
pink-cheeked  babies. 

W.  A.  S.  DeLong,  ’20,  is  conducting 
the  work  of  the  Assistant  Chemist  at  the 
N.  S.  Agricultural  College,  Truro,  with 
his  usual  thoroughness. 

“Jack”  Btrd,  ’20,  is  becoming  well- 
known  as  a  keen  dairvman  in  his  duties 

j 

as  Creamery  Inspector  for  N.  S.  They 
say  he  has  been  around  the  N.  S.  A.  C. 
two  years,  and  no  one  yet  knows  that 
he  can  box  and  play  baseball  or  basket¬ 
ball!  How  do  you  do  it,  Jack? 

Belated  congratulations  are  due  to 
Ralph  W.  Burton  (who  took  two 
years  with  ’23)  on  his  marriage  in  Feb- 

Continued  on  page  398 
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Mr.  Knox  was  endeavouring  to  find 
out  how  much  the  students  knew  about 
the  College  live  stock. 

“What  will  you  do  if  you’re  asked 
about  the  stock  during  the  summer  and 
don’t  know?’’  he  asked. 

“Change  the  subject  to  Weed  Seeds,” 
replied  a  scientific  voice. 

“I  believe  I  once  saw  this  tree  in  a 
northern  town,”  said  Mr.  Tomlinson, 
“but  I  can’t  remember  the  exact  loca¬ 
tion.  Do  any  of  you  know  it?” 

“Yes,”  replied  a  student  from  that 
locality,  “it’s  next  door  to  the  jail.” 


In  and  Out . 

All  through  the  term, 

The  force  which  whirls 

Out  brains  about — 

Centripital ! 

When  we  must  write 

Our  knowledge  down, 

The  force  is  changed — 

Centrifugal. 

Oil-borers . 

Kinch — “I’ve  been  studying  all  night 
and  I’ve  got  these  bugs  down  cold  at 
last.” 

Benny — “What  are  the  Buprestidae? 

Kinch — “They’re  the  Oil  bugs.” 

Jack — “Why  do  all  the  girls  smile  at 
me?”  - 

Mickey — “Perhaps  they’re  too  proud 
to  laugh  out  loud.” 


Examination  Atrocities  from  the 
Zoology  Dept. 

1.  The  hessian  fly  is  a  bad  pest  of 
horses  and  cattle. 

2.  When  blood  clots  a  sort  of  mam¬ 
malia  takes  place. 

3.  Birds  have  long  knecks. 

4.  Sepia  is  the  fluid  dropped  by  an 
aphid  which  ants  and  bees  eat. 

5.  A  tissue  is  a  layer  of  cells,  for  in¬ 
stance  effefelial  tissue. 

6.  Systems  of  the  body: — Respira¬ 
tory  and  Perspiratory. 

7.  Tissue  is  made  of  one  kind  of  cell 
only  and  form  only  one  function.  Ex¬ 
ample — The  lining  of  the  bowls. 

8.  Some  mammals  live  parshily  on 
land  and  parshily  in  water. 

9.  Cold-blooded  means  not  enough 
red  blood  corpuscles  in  body. 

10.  The  function  of  blood.  When  a 
person  is  cut  blood  will  start  and  flow 
from  the  cut.  This  lets  the  person 
know  that  he  has  been  cut.  He  wouldn’t 
know  otherwise.  It  acts  as  part  of  the 
nervous  system.  It  keeps  the  mind 
clear. 

11.  Hermaphrodite.  One  that  is 
born  crazy.  Example — man. 

12.  Protozoa  are  parasites.  Some 
cause  venerable  diseases. 

13.  A  tissue  is  built  up  of  many  like 
cells.  Example— Ethereal  tissue. 

14.  Protozoa  are  one-celled  animals. 
They  are  hydroscopic. 


Armstrong,  ’24 — “What  are  we  going 
to  judge  on  our  horse-judging  exam.? 
Doc.  Reed — “Horses.” 
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Continued  from  page  396 

ruary  to  Eva  Williard  King,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alex.  King,  Hickson, 
Ont.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burton  are  now 
living  on  a  farm  near  Burgessville. 

The  marriage  will  take  place  quietly 
on  April  22nd  at  the  residence  ,of  the 
bride’s  parents,  474  Wilbrod  street, 
Ottawa,  of  Miss  Mary  Isabel  Robert¬ 
son,  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  W. 
Robertson,  to  Mr.  William  Little  Cur¬ 
rier,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Currier. 
“Bill”  Currier  is  a  graduate  of  ’20. 
Dr.  Robertson  was  formerly  head  of 
O.  A.  C.  Dairy  Dept.,  later  principal  of 
Macdonald  College,  and  Dominion 
Dairy  Commissioner. 

H.  L.  Davis,  T8,  visited  his  College 
recently.  He  and  his  brother,  H.  R.  L. 
(“Chesty”)  Davis  are  running  a  dairy 
farm  at  Milner  in  the  Fraser  Valley  in 
British  Columbia.  “Chesty”  took  his 
third  year  with  ’21,  and  graduated  last 
year  from  the  University  of  British 
Columbia. 

• 

J.  B.  Allison,  ’99,  is  farming  at 
Gunn,  Alberta. 

H.  S.  Lewes,  Associate  '05,  is  fruit 
farming  at  Summerland,  B.C. 

J.  W.  Holford,  ’22,  is  field  supervisor 
for  the  Soldiers’  Settlement  Board, 
Burn’s  Lake,  B.C. 

J.  A.  Carleton,  ’97,  is  living  at  “Will- 
rod,”  Guelph,  Ont.,  and  is  engaged  in 
truck  farming. 


ALL  FOR 
THIRTY 

Should  you  happen  to  see  a  man 
take  from  his  pocket  one  of  these 
$30.00  watches,  you  would  never  ques¬ 
tion  his  word  if  he  told  you  it  cost 
two  or  three  times  that  amount — it 
really  is  just  an  attractive  watch. 

It  is  just  as  good  as  it  looks  too. 

The  movement  is  our  15  jewel  “Ser¬ 
vice,”  with  Brequet  hairspring,  com¬ 
pensating  balance,  etc.,  and  the  case 
is  open  faced,  very  strong  yet  very 
thin,  and  is  best  gold  filled,  with  gold 
thumb  piece,  how  and  joints  where 
the  greatest  wear  comes.  A  truly 
great  watch  for  the  money  —  just 
thirty  dollars. 

Guaranteed,  of  Course 
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John  G.  Glavin,  '16,  writes:  “Since 
leaving  College  I  have  had  a  varied 
career,  first  a  teacher  of  agriculture, 
then  agricultural  newspaper  writer, 
finally  reigning  editor  of  “Farm  and 
Home,"  one  of  the  four  largest  national 
farm  journals,  to  go  back  to  the  farm 
— the  place  all  0.  A.  C.  men  return  to, 
unless  it  is  the  grave  or  poor  house.” 

Mr.  Glavin  was  a  one-time  editor  of 
the  Review. 

Professor  Wade  Toole  has  left  for  a 
ten  months  post-graduate  course  at 
Ames. 

Wm.  Strong,  T6,  has  been  made 
manager  of  the  National  Farm,  Point 
Fortune,  P.  Q. 

W.  E.  Bryers,  Associate  '05,  is  farm¬ 
ing  at  Prescott,  Ontario. 


O  Vita  Mine 

I  was  an  old  man  yesterday; 

I  could  not  touch  my  gin; 

But  Eros  is  my  middle  name 
Since  taking  vitamin. 

I  strut  the  gleaming  avenue 

And  note  each  silk-shod  queen ; 

My  eyes  are  ful  of  youth  again 
Since  taking  vitamine. 

My  conversation’s  pepping  up, 

I  run  to  racy  lines; 

Pll  out-volt  Voltaire  any  day 
Since  taking  vitamines. 

I  have  the  manliness  of  Thor, 

The  dash  of  Spanish  dons, 

The  wit  of  Bernard  Shaw  at  least, 
Since  taking  vitamons. 

I  eat  a  plate  of  yeast  at  dawn, 

At  midnight  black  at  Lethe, 

Before  each  meal,  and  after  that — 
I  rub  it  on  my  teeth. 


“Jake”  Bergey,  15,  formerly  engaged 
in  Poultry  Extension  work  in  Manitoba, 
is  now  fruit-farming  near  Beamsville, 
Out.  He  has  been  lecturing  on  Poultry 
to  agricultural’short  courses  this  winter. 

“Jack”  Wadsworth,  ’21,  is  in  charge 
of  the  Short  Course  at  Appin,  while 
Stuart  Irvine  holds  forth  as  headmaster 
of  the  Three  Months’  School  at  Strath- 
roy. 

C.  A.  Galbraith,  ’ll,  when  last  heard 
of,  had  survived  the  courses  at  Wing- 
ham,  Bolton,  Strathroy  and  Water- 
down,  and  is  now  convalescing  on  the 
home  farm  at  Hornby,  Ont. 

W.  D.  Thomson,  ’21,  was  farming 
until  the  first  of  August,  when  he  left 
for  Quebec  and  the  Maritime  Provinces 
in  charge  of  Mr.  John  Miller’s  show 
herd.  His  address  is  Box  515,  Whitby, 
Ont. 


I  chew  it  at  the  theater; 

I  sip  it  in  my  tea ; 

It  may  be  hell  for  other  folks 
But  it’s  vitameen  to  me. 


Statisticians  have  evolved  two  ways 
and  means  of  enabling  a  young  gen¬ 
tleman  to  establish  himself  in  the 
good  graces  of  a  girl.  One  is  by  spend¬ 
ing  money  on  her.  So  is  the  other. 


“Yes,”  said  the  professor  at  11.49 
a.m.,  “as  Lady  Godiva  said  towards 
the  end  of  her  ride,  ‘I  am  nearing  my 
close.’  ” — Goblin. 


Fred — “Would  you  like  to  join  up  in 
the  new  Missionary  Movement?” 

Miss  1922 — “I’m  crazy  to  try  it,  is  it 
anything  like  the  toddle?” 


Vlll. 
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English  To-Morrow. 

The  evening  was  warm  and  balmy. 
Spring  was  in  the  air.  Ten  hearty 
voices  were  raised  in  song.  Suddenly  a 
head  protruded  from  a  window  opposite. 

“Hey,  you  fellows,  lay  off  that  stuff,” 
it  bellowed,  “until  I  read  this  ‘Ode  to 
bpring. 

Farewell ,  hut  Not  Good-Bye. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  lecture  in 
Botany,  Professor  Howitt  said  good-bye 
to  the  class  affectionately.  The  boys 
were  touched  and  applauded  lustily. 
After  a  few  minutes  order  was  restored. 

“But  don’t  forget, ’’  added  the  Pro¬ 
fessor,  “to  collect  your  fungus  diseases 
during  the  summer.” 

Mr.  Clarence  Slaght,  supervisor  of 
Guelph  0.  A.  C.,  who  has  been  spending 
the  past  week  with  John  VanPatter, 
Luton,  returned  to  his  home  on  Tues¬ 
day. — Aylmer  Express. 

President  Reynolds  must  have  a 
rival ! 


Mistaken  Identity 

The  Plumber — “I’ve  called  ter  see 
ther  old  geyser.” 

J  earns — “  ’Er  Ladyship’s  not  at 
’ome.” — The  Sketch. 


The  College  “Follow-Up.” 

“My  college  certainly  takes  an  in¬ 
terest  in  its  graduates,”  said  Jones  to 
Smith. 

“How’s  that?”  asked  Smith. 

“Why,  here  I  get  a  note  from  the 
dean  saying  he  will  be  glad  to  hear  of 
the  death  of  any  of  the  alumni.” 


The  Same  Symptom 

Scene — The  Dining  Hall. 

The  Dean  (sharply) — “Stop  that! 
You  can’t  dance  with  the  waitress  here !” 

The  Sophomore  (aggrieved) — “But 
I’m  not!  The  poor  girl’s  fainted!” 


A  Minus  Quantity 

Kind  Friend— “I  did  what  I  could, 
Tony — I  told  her  you  had  more  money 
than  sense.” 

The  Victim — “And  what  did  she  say?  ’ 
Kind  Friend — “She  asked  if  you  had 
any  money.” — The  Bystander. 


You  know  how  Mr.  Spencer  spins 
those  little  yarns  to  liven  up  his  lec¬ 
tures.  The  other  day  he  sprang  a 
funny  one  about  a  friend  of  his  who  had 
accidentally  swallowed  a  centipede  in  a 
glass  of  whiskey  and  had  a  fine  time 
spitting  legs  for  the  next  two  weeks.  A 
bright  student  in  the  rear  piped  up 
with:  “Gee!  That  whiskey  must  have 
had  lots  of  kick!” 


Did  you  hear  about  that  Freshman 
who  one  night  dumped  a  couple  of  bar¬ 
rels  of  water  on  the  road  at  the  south 
corner  of  Mac  Hall,  and  spent  the  best 
part  of  the  next  day  carrying  the  dear 
girls  through  the  mud  when  they  were 
halted  on  their  way  to  the  tuck? 


“In  the  spring  a  young  man’s  fan¬ 
cy — ”.  You  know  the  rest  of  it.  But 
that’s  nothing.  Some  of  the  Mac  girls 
have  been  thinking  of  the  same  thing 
ever  since  they  came  here. 


The  Englishman — “I  had  a  horse  at 
home  that  was  so  fast  he  raced  a  pas¬ 
senger  train  for  thirty  miles  and  won  by 
fifteen  minutes. 

The  Canuck — “Do  tell.  I  had  a  horse 
that  I  once  raced  against  a  thunder¬ 
storm.  I  won  by  ten  yards,  while 
my  little  dog  who  was  eleven  yards  be¬ 
hind,  had  to  swim  all  the  way. 

Woe  unto  the  man  who  is  slothful  at 
exam,  time,  for  there  shall  be  much 
weeping  and  wailing  and  gnashing  of 
teeth. 
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Tk(g  C®SS(EE(g  Graduate 


The  months  of  May  and  June  are 
graduation  or  commencement  season 
in  all  the  universities  of  this  continent — 
a  mile-stone  in  the  life  of  countless 
young  men  destined  to  play  a  part  in 
the  events  of  the  future.  Just  how 
these  youths  who  have  been  launched 
in  the  practice  of  their  many  professions 
are  going  to  shake  down,  or  soar  up,  is 
a  secret  which  only  the  future  will  dis¬ 
close. 

The  other  day  that  very  excellent 
journal,  “The  Kansas  City  Star,”  said 
something  timely  on  the  mental  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  college  graduate: 

“Is  is  a  common  remark  in  every 
commencement  season  that  the  great 
trouble  with  the  new  graduate  from  the 
business  standpoint  is  that  he  thinks  he 
knows  it  all.  If  only  he  were  willing  to 
start  at  the  bottom,  many  men  say,  he 
would  be  all  right.  But  he  thinks  his 
diploma  entitles  him  to  start  at  the  top 
though  he  isn’t  fitted  to. 

“This  is  the  conventional  talk.  But 
is  it  true?  There  are  conceited  fellows 
with  a  diploma,  just  as  there  are  con¬ 
ceited  fellows  without  one.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  experience  will  bear  out  any 
generalization  as  to  the  conceit  of 
graduates. 

“A  recollection  of  the  closing  days  of 
college  a  few — well,  several — years  ago 
chiefly  centers  on  the  humility  and 
trepidation  with  which  the  seniors  faced 
the  world.  They  knew  they  had  their 


way  to  make.  They  hoped  to  make 
good.  But  they  regarded  the  world  as  a 
hard-boiled  place  which  was  waiting  to 
be  shown.  All  they  asked  was  a  chance 
to  go  to  work,  no  matter  how  near  the 
bottom. 

“That  has  seemed  to  be  the  attitude 
of  the  bulk  of  the  college  graduates. 
They  haven’t  any  exaggerated  idea  of 
their  own  importance,  or  their  com¬ 
petency  to  undertake  work  in  which 
they  have  not  been  trained.  They  be¬ 
lieve  in  themselves.  But  they  don’t 
ask  anybody  else  to  do  so  except  on  the 
basis  of  work  done.” 

What  “The  Kansas  City  Star”  says 
is  true;  the  youth  who  gives  worry  to 
his  father  and  relatives,  and  to  his  em¬ 
ployer  when  he  obtains  one,  is  not  the 
lad  who  has  gone  the  grind  essential  to 
the  obtaining  of  a  college  degree;  but  the 
one  who  imagines  that  he  knows  it  all 
already,  and  lacks  the  industry  for  study 
or  anything  else.  This  young  man 
habitually  declares  that  “he  isn’t  going 
to  let  anyone  put  anything  over  on  him.” 
And  usually  “anything”  in  his  case  is  a 
synonym  for  work.  Very  few  young 
men  of  this  type  are  to  be  found  among 
college  graduates.  They  have  already 
been  initiated  in  the  matter  of  work. 
The  real  trouble  comes  from  youths 
who  might  have  been  college  graduates, 
but  declined  the  honor,  because  it  meant 
work. — Toronto  Saturday  Night. 


Texas  (after  fourth  look  at  mail  box) 
— “Is  the  mail  all  sorted.” 

Voice  from  behind — “All  through.” 

Texas — “Gee!  No  more  mail  for  five 
hours. 

Bystander — “Cheer  up,  old  man, 
you’re  not  dead  yet.” 

Texas — “No,  but  I’m  getting  anxious 
about  her.” 


Bystander — “Got  a  girl,  Texas?” 

Texas — “Naw!  They  had  a  sick 
cow  at  home  and  I  sent  them  a  pres¬ 
cription  for  her  that  I  made  up  myself.” 

Bystander — “Why  wait  for  a  letter? 
You  ought  to  know  she’ll  be  dead  by 
now.” 

Mr.  Wheatley— “What  is  soil?” 

Hunter  ’25 — Disinterrogated  rock. 
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(1)  It  Works  in  Harmony 

With  the  Cows 

A  cow’s  udder  is  extremely  deli¬ 
cate  and  sensitive,  and  responds 
best  to  certain  methods  of  milking 
• — and  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
De  Laval  Milker  works  in  harmony 
with  the  cow,  in  observance  of  the 
principles  of  milk  secretion,  that 
better  results  are  obtained  with  it 
than  with  any  other  way  of  milking. 

(2)  Uniform  Pulsation  Action 

Cows  like  and  respond  best  to 
uniformity  of  pulsations  or 
squeezes.  Pulsation  speed  of  the 
De  Laval  Milker  is  governed  by  a 
master  control  which  is  geared  to 
the  pump,  and  is  as  regular  and 
uniform  in  its  action  as  the  pen¬ 
dulum  of  a  clock.  Every  milker 
unit  runs  at  exactly  the  same  speed 
as  the  master  control  and  cannot 
be  changed  at  the  whim  of  the 
operator.  The  De  Laval  is  the  only 
milker  which  has  this  feature. 

(3)  Pulsator  Close  to  Udder 

Vigorous  and  stimulating  action, 
which  cows  like  so  well,  is  secured 
with  the  De  Laval  because  the  pul¬ 
sator  is  located  close  to  the  udder. 
Pulsations  reach  the  teat-cups  in 
the  shortest  possible  time  and  pro¬ 
duce  vigor  jus  action  and  abrupt 
periods  of  release  and  massage  so 
stimulating  and  soothing  to  the 
cows.  The  pulsator  has  only  one 
moving  part,  is  non-adjustable,  re¬ 


quires  no  oiling,  and  will  run  for 
years  without  attention.  No  other 
milker  has  these  features. 

(4)  Alternating  Action 

The  alternating  action  of  the  De 
Laval  causes  milk  to  be  drawn  from 
two  teats,  while  the  other  two  teats 
are  given  a  massage  and  brief  rest 
period.  In  this  manner  an  even 
and  continuous  flow  of  milk  is 
drawn  from  the  udder  —  another 
reason  why  the  De  Laval  is  so 
successful  and  milks  faster  and 
better  than  any  other  way. 

(5)  Self-Adjusting  Teat-Cups 

De  Laval  Teat-cups  fit  all  sizes 
of  teats.  No  metal  touches  the 
teat,  and  the  rubber  liner  fits 
snugly  about  the  teat,  permitting 
the  vacuum  to  be  applied  only  to 
the  point  of  the  teat  and  not  to 
the  sides.  This,  together  with 
other  exclusive  advantages,  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  pleasing  and  gentle 
action  of  the  De  Laval  Milker,  and 
is  one  of  the  many  reasons  why 
the  cows  like  it  so  well. 

There  are  thousands  of  satisfied  De  Laval 
Users,  many  of  whom  state  that  they  would 
get  rid  of  their  cows  if  they  couldn’t  have  a 
De  Laval.  Others  say  they  wouldn’t  be  with¬ 
out  it  for  twice  the  price  it  cost,  while  prac¬ 
tically  all  agree  it  produces  more  and  cleaner 
milk,  saves  time  and  makes  dairying  more 
pleasant  and  profitable.  Write  for  full  infor¬ 
mation. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  COMPANY,  LTD. 

MONTREAL,  PETERBORO,  WINNIPEG 
EDMONTON  VANCOUVER 
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History* s  Slow  Advance 

At  the  breakfast  table  Mary  called 
her  mother’s  attention  to  a  hole  in  one 
of  the  napkins. 

“Yes,”  acknowledged  her  mother, 
“we  do  need  new  table  linen.  I  have 
bought  none  since  before  the  war.” 

Instantly  the  face  of  Odessa,  the  col¬ 
ored  maid  from  Alabama,  became  a 
study  in  astonishment.  She  eyed  her 
mistress  a  moment  thus.  Then  compre¬ 
hension  dawned  and  her  face  relaxed. 

“Oh!”  she  said,  “you  mean  d’  last 
wah!” — Harper’s. 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Johnny  Small; 

He  was  a  verdant  frosh; 

He  carried  a  cane,  wore  spats  and  all 

But  he  soon  died,  by  gosh! 

“It’s  all  off  for  the  night,”  she  cried, 
as  she  wiped  her  face  with  the  towel. 
— Virginia  Reel. 


CASTLE 

PHONE  527 

GUELPH’S  NEWEST  AND  BEST 

THEATRE 

OPEN  EVERY  AFTERNOON  AND 
EVENING 


1,000  Leather  and  Velour  Uphol¬ 
stered  Seats 

Ventilation  Perfect 
Best  of  Pictures 
Steam  Heated 


BUILT  FOR  A  THEATRE— AND 
IS  ONE 


Hamilton  and  Guelph  Bus  Service 

TIME  TABLE 

We  connect  with  Bus  Lines  operating  out  of  Guelph  and  Hamilton. 


Daily 

Daily 

Daily 

Daily 

Daily 

Daily 

Daily  Daily 

A.M. 

A.M. 

P.M. 

P.M. 

A.M. 

A.M. 

P.M. 

P.M. 

Lv.  Hamilton . 

.  7.15 

9.30 

4.30 

11.00 

Lv.  Guelph. . 

.  7.15 

10.00 

12.30 

6.15 

Pleasant  View . 

.  7.35 

9.50 

4.50 

11.20 

Clair’s  Corners . 

.  7.30 

10.15 

12.45 

6.30 

Clappison’s  Cor . 

.  7.40 

9.50 

4.55 

11.25 

Aberfovle . 

.  7.35 

10.20 

12.50 

6.35 

Millgrove . 

.  7.45 

10.00 

5.00 

11.30 

Morriston . 

.  7.40 

10.25 

12.55 

6.40 

Black’s  Cor . 

.  7.50 

10.05 

5.05 

11.35 

Puslinch . 

.  7.45 

10.30 

1.00 

6.45 

6  &  7  Concessions . 

.  7.55 

10.10 

5.10 

11.40 

Purnell’s  Cor . 

.  7.50 

10.35 

1.05 

6.50 

Harper’s  Corners . 

.  8.00 

10.15 

5.15 

11.45 

Freelton . 

.  8.00 

10.40 

1.15 

7.00 

8  &  9  Concessions . 

.  8.05 

10.20 

5.20 

11.50 

8  and  9  Concessions . 

....  8.05 

10.45 

1.20 

7.05 

Freelton . 

.  8.10 

10.25 

5.25 

11.55 

Harper’s  Corners . 

.  8.10 

10.50 

1.25 

7.10 

Purnell’s  Cor . 

.  8.15 

10.30 

5.30 

12.00 

6  and  7  Concessions . 

....  8.15 

10.55 

1.30 

7.15 

Puslinch . 

.  8.20 

10.35 

5.35 

12.05 

Black’s  Corners . 

.  8.20 

11.00 

1.35 

7.20 

Morriston . 

.  8.25 

10.40 

5.40 

12.10 

Millgrove . 

.  8.25 

11.05 

1.40 

7.25 

Aberfoyle . 

.  8.30 

10.45 

5.45 

12.15 

Clappison’s  Cor . 

....  8.30 

11.10 

1.45 

7.30 

Clair’s  Corners . 

.  8.35 

10.50 

5.50 

12.20 

Pleasant  View . 

....  8.35 

11.15 

1.50 

7.35 

Ar.  Guelph . 

.  8.55 

11.10 

6.10 

12.40 

Hamilton . 

.  8.55 

11.30 

2.10 

7.55 

WEDNESDAY  AND  SATURDAY 

Leave  Guelph . 1.30  p.m. 

Arrive  Hamilton . 3.00  p.m. 


Special  Trips 

SATURDAY  AND  SUNDAY 

Leave  Guelph . 9.00  p.m. 

Arrive  Hamilton . 10.30  p.m. 


Busses  may  be  Chartered  for  Special  Parties 
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